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THE RAID ON HITTY SPRATT. 
In Two CHaApTers.—Cuap. II. 
By Ledgeside. 

There sat Hitty Spratt in the tree. She did 
not know that she had been discovered by the 
boys. She saw Mike run, but supposed he had 
gone for other companions. 

“The more the better,” she mutters, bitterly, 
between her teeth. 

Sam Douglas takes the alarm—stops munch- 
ing the apple, looks and listens. 

All around the house is still as if the seven 
sleepers alone dwelt there. Not a footstep is to 
be heard; not even Mike’s, who is just going | 
out of sight. 

“He’s smart, any way,” he says, quietly. 
“Here, give me a lift, and I'll finish.” 

Both boys’ hands are on him now, and two 
thumbs are pointing, furtively, to the dimly-out- | 
lined figure in the notch. H 

“The’?—— 

Ben’s hand is over Sam’s mouth in a second, 
and whatever the expression was, it is smoth- 
ered in its utterance. 

Ben does not like to acknowledge defeat, so 
he looks around, and spies, in the part of the 
treewhich they had avoided, as being near the 
house, the rough ladder. 

“Aha! that was the way, was it? Well, then, 
here goes!”’ and he swung it over his shoulder 
calling out,— e | Bound tight about her waist, the shawl, keeps 

“Shoulder! March!” lifting at the same time, | her in equilibrium, and she sways hacgnan | 
with the other hand, a bag half filled with ap- | forth, just as the apples, staring at ‘her, are 
ples. | swayed by the wind. 

The others followed his example; but while; Let me.tell you it takes her some time to “ac- 
they made straight for the road, Ben walks | cept this situation,” and if she never thought 
round until he thinks he sees the little eyes of | before, she thinks, now. 
the poor old woman gleaming down through} Were sheis. That is a fact to start with; and 
the leaves. Then he takes off his hat, makes a | here are the night, and the moon, and the trees, 
low bow, and says,— and the grass. There stands the house, and in 

“Good-evening, Miss Spratt.’’ it Natty lies asleep. 

“That’s better than the whole of the apples,” “O Natty! Natty! Natty!’ These were the 
he says to himself, with much satisfaction, as | only words her unfortunate mistress groaned. 
he goes chuckling off. Then she shut her lips firmly, and uttered never 

“So,” said Hitty Spratt, getting a dim, moon- | a complaint; but Hitty Spratt thought. 
confused image of the howing boy, hearing his| We read, often, how the whole past life will 
courteous “good-night,” and knowing, though | flash upon the memory of a drowning person as 
she could not sec them go, that the others had | he goes down for the last time. Something like 
escaped,—“‘so you think you’re off, do you?) this mental process came now to Hitty. 


’ 


not very far from the latter, to be sure, but she 
might as well have been hung as high as was 
Haman upon his gallows, for all the escape she 
; can make. 











Well, it will prove a slight mistake, I guess, if 
my name is [itty Spratt.” 
And now Hitty finds it difficult to move. She 
has stood so still, and held on so tight, with | their long sleep. 
such a tension of her nervous system, that to Somebody must find her, and somebody must 
move is almost impossible. It is often a great cut her down! No hope that it would be Natty, 
deal easier in this world to get into a tight! for would she not sleep until the last trump, un- 
Place than to get out of one. | less she was called ?—called, and something more, 
But move she must, and move she did, slow- of which, just now, Hitty did net like to think. 
ly, very slowly; old bones groaning, and old,! How came she there?) What was the reason? 
strained joints creaking. Down, down Gone slip- | Why had the boys singled her out, of all the 
Tery foothold after another, until almost until, | old women in town, to torment? Why, Hitty 
the upper round of the ladder is to be reached— | Spratt? Why? 
almost’ She cannot feel it with her foot,and| Have yeu ever given a boy an apple? “No.’ 
| An orange? “No.” A bunch of raisins? “No.” 


she cannot bend to see it. 
“Where the bother is it?” says Hitty Spratt, | A kind word? “No.” Asmile? “No; Ono.” 
| What have you done for them, then? ‘Noth- 


energetically. 
To whom have you been kind and thonght- 


| disgrace and derision before her, her conscience 


Not to be found! Slow, cautious movements | ing.” 
in search of it, gradually give way to quicker, | ful, generous and loving? For whose sake have 
more impatient ones,—give way, also, to the} you kept back cross words, angry looks, hard 
use of an occasional hard word, and to so many | acts? ‘Nobody’s.” 
hard thoughts that they quite confuse the wor- Swing away, Hitty Spratt, there is no appro- 
Tied old head they crowd. | priate place for such as you, on all God’s great, 

Luscious apples are all around her, thrusting | beantiful earth. 
themselves in her very face, touching her lips,| Natty does not sleep until doomsday, this 
her cheeks, resting on the eager, nervous hands! | time. In truth, she fortunately waked from her 
What does she care for them now? All she! watch at 9 o’clock—and found herselt still at 
Wants is to find that ladder and get down! the window, stiff and stark almost as her mis- 

In one effort more frantic than the others, | tress. 
her foot slips, and she finds herself falling! She Looking out, she sees the strange apple dang- 
could almost scream for joy; a broken limb, ling from the fated tree, utters but one exclama- 


Swaying there, with not death, perhaps, but} 


' 
and her heart were wonderfully wakened from 
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had not understood for what Ben had stopped, 


or’heard a word of his speech to Hitty Spratt in 
the tree, but missing him, supposed he had been 
“gobbled up.” So, taking to their heels, they 
had made quicker time over the road than even 
Mike Mahoney. Ben, looking after them, and 
whistling the preconcerted call, now found him- 
self, to his no small surprise, entirely alone. 

His “good-evening,”’ and farewell laugh to 
Hitty Spratt, seemed to he still echoing all 
around him, and it seemed to him that every 
thing was quivering with fun. 

“Wasn't it eute? Thats what I call well 
done!” Then he broke out into the song, “ ‘Rock 
me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep!’ Won't 
she get a rocking, though, in that big cradle, 
hefore morning ?”” 

These last words somehow came out less blithe- 
ly. Something caught them in Ben’s throat, or 
in his heart,—he could not have told you which, 
had you asked,—something, that, in an instant, 
dropped a shadow over the fun. 

As he approaches his home, he sees the light 
in grandmother’s room, dear old grandmother, 
so sweetly asleep now, with her gray hair on the 
snow-white pillow, on the snow-white bed. 

Could he go to her room and tell her the story 
to-morrow morning? What would she say? 
What would his mother say? 

Ben stops short as this thought flashes through 
his mind. “Mother say; mother say!” repeats 
he to himself; and as he does so, the shadow 
deepens. 

Is there a cloud over the moon? 
up tosee. There sheis just above the moun- 
and there, behind her. 
gone? 


The stars, have they 
Not one; but they do not wink, they 
“T wonder what she would say,” 
Ben, almost aloud. 


them when they do so. 
too, but she is asleep, up stairs, not 





Hitty Sprattis? Dear grandmother!” 





shoulder. 





Granden, wasn’t it most too bad?” 
“Botheration! 


Ben looks | 


tain tops, with only a little fleecy cloud, here , 


just look steadily, perhaps a little sadly, at him. | 
continues 
His thoughts come very 
fast now, and he has atrick of half speaking | 
“Grandmother’s old, | 
I de- 
clare,” so he exclaims, with a sudden start, and 
the shadow, thick, dark, settling down close | 
now—‘how should I like to have her where old 


The boy looked lovingly up to the feebly-glim- | 
mering light, and dropped the ladder from his 


“T wonder if—I almost wish—I say, you, Ben 


Did I put her there? Who| “Respect the aged. 


his eyes fixed upon the light. “If it wasn’t quite 


| so late, and I could go to mother and tell her, I 
| should like to. 


What would she say?” 

Ben stole round to the back door, opened it 
very softly, took off his boots, and went on tip- 
toe up to bed The hour was not late, but he 
Was accustomed to a pleasant word, and often a 
kiss from his mother the last thing before he 
slept. “Could he stop for them now? Could he 


| goinandtellher? Tellher! tel! her!” said Ben, 


making adesperate effort to face the truth,— 
“tell her that he had gone out with three other 
boys to rob and plague a poor, defenceless old 
woman? He, Ben Granden, her boy, whom she 
loved ?” 

“Poor and defenceless.” These two words at 
once took possession of Ben's mind. It seemed 
as if they had stridden in, turning every thing 
else out; but, after a moment, he made a strug- 

| gle against them. 

| “Poor? Nonsense; she isn’t poor! She has 
done nothing but scrimp and save, and she is as 
mean as dirt; and rich enough, too.” 

“Poor!” Still it would return, the true mean. 
ing of the word coming out clearer and clearer 
every instant. “Poor! Sheis poor. Everybody 
is poor, desperately poor, who has no one to 
love. Who loves Hitty Spratt,—poor old Hitty 

| Spratt?” 

“It’s her own fault, then,” said Ben, striking 
|} a@ match and lighting his lamp. “If she hadn’t 
| been as cross as a bear, and as ugly as sin, ev- 

erybody would have loved her. Everybody does 
love everybody: when he is good.” 
| “Defenceless! Bother the defenceless!’’ con- 
tinued Ben, so loud that his sister Hatty, in the 
| next room, heard him, and told him in the morn- 
| ing he had been talking in his sleep. 
| But the defenceless wouldn’t be “bothered ;” 
| it very much preferred to bother him. 
| “Shame on you, Ben Granden, to rob and 
plague an unprotected old woman. Now if she 
| had been a man, or if she hadn’t been old, with 
gray hair, like dear grandmother, or if she had 
|had any thing, even a dog, or an empty gun 
| barrgl,’”’ went on Ben, trying to smile, “it would 
not h&ve been so bad,—but, defenceless/”’ 

Ben had a chivalric nature, tender and true to 
| any thing that needed protection. He did not 
| like this thought; liked it even less than that of 
her being poor. But he said,— 

“She has her tongue, and if there is any 
sharper weapon out I should just like to see, 
| though not to feel it.’’ 
| Then he tried to laugh again, jumped into 
| bed, tossed, tumbled, could not get out of his 
| mind the thought of Hitty Spratt in the apple 
| tree—but at last the image began to grow less 
{and less distinct, and then the next thing he 
| knew, his sister was knocking at his door, and 
| saying,— 

“Ben! Ben! Why, you sleep like a log; I’ve 
called you twice, already.” 

Ile was so sleepy and stupid, that he was near- 
| ly half dressed before ke remembered the occur- 
rences of the previous night; then they came 
to him suddenly, and with a feeling not to be 
envied. He seemed to take up every thing just 
| where he had dropped it, only they all came 
tumbling along together, jostling and crowding 
each other most uncomfortably. 

Now, Ben was atrue mother boy. Nothing 
ever made him glad or sorry, but his first im- 
pulse was to go to her for sympathy. 

“What will mother say? I did it. J, Ben 
Granden,—her boy,—poor, old, defenceless!’”’ 


’ 


The old was a fresh, morning addition to his 
self-reproaches. It had come in incidentally, 
last night, but now it stood out above the oth- 
ers. “Old, gray haired.” 


Be tender and gentle to 


any thing, rather than remain in the apple tree, | tion—‘“Lor’ ’a’ massy!” and presently there she | would have thought of climbing the tree, but | those going down the hill. Protect the feeble, 
| eld Hitty Spratt, so she could catch us? She | tottering steps,—sce for them, hear for them, 
| would have fixed us, if she could. She couldn’t | #¢t for them. 


longer! But no, Hitty Spratt, not yet. | is, standing beside poor Hitty Spratt, carving- 
That shawl, with its well-tied knot, catches | knife in hand. ‘ 

in the very strongest place of a strong knot, When Ben Granden, with tne ladder swung 

Upon & tough limb, and there she is, suspended, | over his shoulder, was fairly out in the street, 

Viterally dangling between heaven and earth; | nothing was to be seen of the other boys. They 





do it! Couldn’t catch me napping, anyhow!” 


Who had always taught him thus? Had she 


Ben tried to laugh; tosing “Rock me,” again, | said, “Respect the aged who are good, and kind, 
but all the time, as he came nearer to it, he kept | and lovable, and abuse those who are not? Be 
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rough and rude, careless and impudent to the | 
white haired, if they do not happen to please 
O Ben! Ben! you are about the meanest 
fellow there is out! Now, hurry up, and make 
2 clean breast of it!” 

Mrs. Granden was surprised by a slight tap 
at her door, and Bennie following it, without 
waiting for an answer. 

“Mother,” he said, marching straight up to 
her, and looking her in the face, “you'll be 
so ashamed of me, when you hear it all, that I 
don’t know as you’ll ever own me.” 

Ben nervously made a clean breast of it, and 
when he ended, his mother’s eyes, the eyes he | 
Joved best in the world, were full of tears; and | 
she laid her hand tenderly on his head, “almost,” 
he thought, with a choking feeling in his own 
throat,—“as if she were forgiving and blessing 
me,” but she only said,— 

“And what will you do now, my son?” 

“Now? Why, Iam going to her the moment 
T swallow my breakfast, to say I am sorry—for- 
«ive me. I don’t sce as I can do any thing else; 
ean 1?” 

“No,” said his mother, gently; and they went 
down, hand in hand. 

Do not suppose, my reader, for a moment, 
that this resolution cost Ben nothing. He was 
not, as you know, one of the good boys, found 
only in story books, who repent a great deal 
more easily than they sin. 

He had fought hard for this resolution, but 
he knew itis only a very mean character, that 
having wronged another, is unwilling or afraid 


’ 


you? 


10 say “Forgive me, I am sorry.’ 

Ben was not mean; there was not a drop of 
cowardly blood in all his generous nature; he 
was thoughtless, and that was what led him in- 
to the strait. 


They were very shaking knees that bore him, 
with the ladder on his back, up to Hitty Spratt’s 
coor; and I think his first two knocks were so 
fiint, Natty would never have known he was 
there, if she had not canght sight of him through 
the open window. 

“Is Miss Spratt in?” asked Ben, faintly. 

Natty rolled her eyes convulsively, and took to | 
making a series of gestures with her hands, not | 
one of which did Ben understand; but he stood | 
lis ground manfuily. Hitty Spratt he had come | 
to see, and see her he must, though he suspect- 
ed Natty meant to warn him away. | 

When she found that he insisted on staying, | 
she pushed open a door, and there, curled up in 
sn old arm-chair, fearfully pale, with her thin | 
tray hair streaming all about her face, and her 
cress disordered, sat Hitty Spratt. 

She fixed her eyes upon him with a stony, 
dead expression, he never could forget—but up | 
hefore her he marched, cap in hand; and, for 
my part, I don’t think Alexander, or Bonaparte, 
er even George Washington, was any greater 
hero than he was at that very moment; and he 
said, his knees firm, and his voice, too, now— 

“Miss Spratt, lam very sorry for whge I did | 
last night. I think it was mean. Will ‘you for- | 
rive me?” | 
A smile broke over the wrinkled, stony face— | 
a genuine, heart smile; and the old hand, that | 
hadn't touched a boy’s for forty years, was held | 
out, while she said,— 








“There’s a pair on us that’s done wrong, Ben.” | 

When Ben reached the school-house, he fouud | 
the boys all assembled, waiting for him. His | 
companions of the night before had gone early, | 
to have the first telling of the story; and now | 
there was a tumult as soon as he came in among | 
them; but Ben hushed it at once. | 

“Look here, boys! IT want to tell you that I 
think it was the meanest and most contemp- 
tible scrape that ever a fellow was in—hook- 
ing apples, and plaguing a poor, defenceless | 
old woman. If Tam ever caught at it again, or | 
any thing like it, my name won't be Ben Gran- | 
den, that’s all!” 


The boys looked at one another for a moment 
in utter astonishment. 
no sham about Ben. 


They knew there was | 
What he said, he meant; 
and Frank Stone, as noble a boy as Ben, caught 
the true spirit on the instant. 

“Tsay, that’s where he’s right. I never thought | 
of it before, but it is mean for great, strong fel- 
lows like us, to torment a lone old woman like 
Ilitty Spratt. Let's give it up, boys. It’s a bad 
game.” | 

And so they did. Tam happy to say that this 
was the last raid on Hitty Spratt. 


i - 


PAPER GARMENTS.—It is not easy to fix 


any 
limits to the use of paper in articles of use and | 
ornament. Possibly we may have jackets and 


pants, some time, and gowns, also. The Paper | 

Trade Reporter tells of some new articles re- | 

cently made: : 
“The Japanese paper handkerchiefs are assur- 


| day, and spiders spun their webs for giddy flies, 


| the old woman who swept the cobwebs from the 


just above the stairs, and a pair of wild, dark 


edly coming, if a contemporary be right. The | house shall be laid low, they will once more see 


THE YOUTH’S 
4 n 
paper collar manufacture now has been extend- 
ed to less prominent but more important gar- 
ments of great strength and flexibility, which 
can be sewed with a machine, giving seams al- 
most as strong as awoven fabric. The inventor 
has particularly applied it to the production of 
petticoats, which are either printed in imitation 
of the fashionable skirts of the day, or stamped 
out with open work of such beauty and delicacy 
as no amount of labor with scissors and needle 
could imitate. The marvel is that these really 
beautiful productions can be sold at retail at 
fifteen cents each.” 
————_~~+oo—___——_- 
For the Companion. 
POOR PEG. 
By Ruth Chesterfield, 
Four children were playing in a 
summer afternoon. 
It was a large, light garret, with sunny win- 
dows, where wasps danced merrily the livelong 


garret, one 


with little to fear from any broom but that of 


sky. 

In the rear of the house, the roof sloped down 
to the eaves, and the large kitchen chimney 
shut out any stray sunbeams which might 
haye found their way thither. But that was a 
region seldom explored by the children, unless 
they chanced to covet some of the old rubbish 
stowed away there, or suspected puss of conceal- 
ing her kittens behind the chimney. 

Annabel, the oldest of the group who occupied 
the garret on the particular afternoon in ques- 
tion, was seated on a box, making a set of corn- 
stalk furniture. The younger ones, Marcia, 
Jane, and Willie, were on the floor near her, 
eagerly watching her progress, and assisting 
when they were able. 

So busy were they that they did not observe 
a footstep approaching, and their first intima- 
tion of a visitor was the appearance of a head 





eyes gazing at them fixedly. All started to their 
feet, screaming, and quite regardless of the de- 
struction of the cornstalk furniture. But An- 
nabel recovered herself in a moment. 

“It’s Peg,” she said; “Peg Ranlet. Come up, 
Peg!’ The woman obeyed, but, truly, the sight 
of her was not very reassuring. Iler tangled, 
coal-black hair hung loosely about her shoul- 
ders; her feet were bare, and her dress was a 
mass of tatters, held together by the belt alone. 

“Tide me! Hide me!” she exclaimed, looking 
fearfully over her shoulder. 

“Nobody shall hurt you, Peg, 
soothingly. 


” 


said Annabel, 
“But what are these? O, Peg, I’m 
afraid you’ve been naughty!” she exclaimed, 
when, for the first time, she saw that the woman 
was handeuffed. 

“Mr. Croft was afraid I’d run away,” said 
Peg. “Ile tied me to the bed-post, the other 
night, but I gnawed off the rope, and got away. 
Then he put these things on me, but I climbed 
out of the window when they were all asleep. 
Ha, ha, ha! Poor Peg was too cunning for him!” 

And the poor lunatic uttered wild shouts of 
laughter, and capered and danced about the 
garret. 

In a few minutes, a wagon was heard to drive 
up to the door, and all Peg’s terrors were re- 
newed. 

“Tide me! 
ing! 


Ilide me!”’ she cried; ‘‘Ie’s com- 
Hle’s after me!” 

“There, go behind the chimney. He sha’n’t 
have you,” said Annabel, and Peg crouched in 
the darkness, without a word. 

“Til run down and listen,” said Marcia; “per- 
haps it isn’t Mr. Croft, after all.” 

Mr. Croft was the keeper of the poor-house, of 
which inmate, and the children 
knew very well that he was the pursuer she 
dreaded, 

It was he, as Marcia came back in a few min- 
utes to report, but no one had seen Peg when 
she slipped through the kitchen, so he went 
away, assured that she was not in the house. 

* He’s gone, Peg,” said Annabel; “come out!” 

“Take off these,” said Peg, crawling out from 
her hiding-place, and holding up her fettered 
hands, which were torn and bleeding with the 
struggles she had made to release them. 

“So [ will, you poor soul,” said Annabel, pity- 
ingly; but the iron manacles defied all her ef- 
forts. 

Then she despatched Willie for the hammer; 
but she found that every blow added to the 
pain. “There must be some way to get the things 
off,” said she,—“‘O, here it is—a screw!” and, 
quickly unfastening the handcuffs, she went to 
the back garret, and dropped them between the 
walls of the house. Down, down they fell, to 
the very foundation; and there they are lying, 
to this day. When, in after years, the old 


Peg was an 
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the light, and perchance he who finds them will 
regard them as the mute evidence of a deed of 
violence and crime, long ago committed. The 
first use Peg made of her freedom was to begin 
tearing at her clothes. It was to prevent this, 
that Mr. Croft had thought it necessary to fasten 
her hands; for he was not a cruel man, and did 
as well as he knew how. 

Then she danced wildly up and down the gar- 
ret, singing and screaming; but Annabel quieted 
her by telling her that the neighbors would hear, 
and send Mr. Croft for her. You may wonder 
that these children were not afraid of the poor 
maniac, but they had been in the habit of seeing 
her all their lives, and knew that, though some- 
times violent, she was quite harmless. She said 
she had spent the previous night in the woods. 
“Wasn’t it lonesome?” asked Marcia. 

“No; there was lots of company—owls, and 
foxes, and rabbits; and the moon—the moon 
was looking at me all the time. He’s up in the 
moon, you know.” 

“Who’s up in the moon?” 

“Don’t you know? O, he’s been there a good 
while.” Then her countenance grew sad, for 
she never remained in the same mood long ata 
time; and she began singing a mournful old 
ballad: 

“Lady Margaret sat at her chamber window, 

Combiny back her hair.’’ 
She sang very sweetly, and when she had fin- 
ished the song, the children would have begged 
for another, but her mood suddenly changed 
once more, and she exclaimed, “Poor Peg had 
nothing to eat. Poor Peg’s hungry.” 

“Of course you are,” said Annabel; “why 
didn’t I think of it before?” So she went to the 
pantry, and procured her a heaping plate of 
food, which she ate ravenously, after which, the 
exhausted woman stretched herself upon the 
floor, and fell asleep. 

And while she sleeps, I will tell you her story, 
at least, so much of it as is known to the world. 
She was the daughter of a thriving farmer, and, 
in her youth, was noted for her beauty, which 
was of the gipsy order, and still more for her 
sweetness and good sense. 

When she was about seventeen years old, she 
was sent away to a boarding school.- Shortly 
after, there came back rumors to her native 
town, of her engagement to a gentleman, rich 
and distinguished, named Vinton. He visited 
wav. we or three times after she returned home, 
and then, without assigning any reason, he left 
her to the long heart-sickness of hope deferred. 

At first, Margaret—for she was Margaret, and 
not Peg, in those days—tried to seem cheerful, 
and interested in the affairs of her family and of 
society; but the effort was apparent, and the 
wistful look in her face was sad to see. Instead 
of recovering her spirits, she grew more melan- 
choly as time wore on; her health failed, and, 
in the end, she became a raving maniac. 

Her father died in the course of a few years, 
and, there being no one able or willing to place 
her in a private asylum, she was sent to the 
poor-house. Mr. Vinton was, at this 
mayor of a neighboring city. 

Although none doubted but that he was the 
person alluded to by Peg Ranlet, in all her rav- 
ings, she never once spake his name. 

When Mr. Marsh, who, with his wife, had 
been absent all the afternoon, returned at tea- 
time, and learned what had happened, he sent 
word to Mr. Croft of the safety of tht runaway 
and he came to take her away. But as soon as 
Peg saw him, although she had previously been 
quite calm, she became as violent as ever, and 
would have fled to the woods once more, if she 
had not been forcibly detained. 

“O, don’t hurt her—please don’t hurt her. 
Peg will go with me, won’t you, Peg?” said 
Annabel, and she coaxed her with bright flow- 
ers, and ribbons, and trinkets, with which Peg 
immediately began to adorn herself. 

“Now come and look at yourself,” said Anna- 
hel, leading her to the parlor mirror. 

“Take care!” She'll break it!” cried Mr. Croft. 

But as soon as Peg beheld herself, she smiled 
and courtesied to one and another, saying, 
“Good evening, madam,”—“Good evening, sir,” 
as if she were a lady receiving guests. 

Then, stepping to the window, she looked out 
expectantly, saying, “Ile’ll be here soon. Th oy 
all say he’ll never come again; but I know he 
will.” But as soon as some one asked, “Who, 
Peg?” she shook her head mournfully, turned 
away from the window, and broke into her 
favorite ballad of “Lady Margaret.” 

She was now quite calm again, and allowed 
Annabel and Marcia to lead her home, without 
the slightest resistance. 

“Well, that’s wonderful,” remarked Mr. Croft 
to Annabel; “I guess I shall have to employ you 
as assistant.” 

In those days, the power of kindness over the 


time, 


’ 












— 


How Peg got rid of her manacles, alway; 
remained a mystery to Mr. Croft. “I shouldy’; 
ha’ thought she could ’a’ slipped ’em over he 
hands,” said he; “but erazy folks can do thinys 
that nobody else can.” 5 
Peg died not many years after this incident 
her reason clouded to the end. ; 
The sight of the moon always affected her 
powerfully, and, on the night of her death, j: 
shone full in at her window. Raising herseig in 
bed, she pointed to it, and exclaimed, “I shay 
see him in the moon! I shall see him in the 
moon!” 
They were the last words she ever uttered, 
———+or————_—- 
For the Companion. 
FALSELY ACCUSED. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 
It was the day after mother’s funeral, and | 
was sitting by Aunt Hepsie’s side, trying to hem 
a coarse brown towel. The stitches were yery 
awkwardly taken. I did not blame Aunt Hep. 
sie for frowning when she snatched the cloth oy 
of my hands, and cried out,— 
“Goodness, child! what have you been about 
all your life, that you have not learned to sew 
better than this?” 
I didn’t say that T had been mamma's pet, 
but unconsciously looked down upon the black 
dress I wore, and at the thin hands resting jn 
my lap in a hopeless way; for, indeed, it did not 
seem as if they ever could be of service to any 
one. 
“You needn’t cry, now,” Aunt Hepsie said, as 
she looked at my trembling lips. “I don’t like 
children, any way,’ and especially those that 
are always snivelling.” 

So I winked as hard as I could, to hold back 
the tears; but two great ones slid down my 
cheeks, and Jay like diamonds on the Dlack 
bombazine. If dear mamma had seen them 
there, she would have taken my head fonily 
between her soft hands, and laid it tenderly on 
her breast; but Aunt Hepsie just brushed them 
off, with a flirt of the brown towel I had 
been hemming, remarking, as she did so, that 
water cockled mourning, and I had better put 
on an apron, if I was going to ery much. 

While she was speaking, her brother, David, 
came in, with the morning paper in his hand, 
which he flung into her lap. 

“There’s an advertisement in there fora child, 
that suits her,” he said, nodding his head 
toward me. Then he took up the paper again, 
and, after some searching, read aloud,— 

WanTED—An orphan or friendless girl, frem ten 
twelve years old, to mind children, assist about hous, 
and learn dressmaking. good home will be given w 
the right kind of a girl. 

Aunt Hepsie took the paper from his hands, 
and looked at the advertisement herself. 

“Yes; that will do very well; and we will go, 
right away, for there’s plenty that will answer 
such an advertisement as that.” 

“But I aint friendless, Aunt Hepsie,” I said, 
for, young as I was, the advertisement sounded 
cruel. 

“Aren’t you?” she asked, with a laugh, glane- 
ing toward David. “Who are your friends, 
child?” 

“They are all my friends, who were kind 10 
dear mamma when she was sick.” 

Hepsie’s face softened a little. ‘It’s one thing 
to be a friend to the sick, and another to take 
care of a well child. I am no relation to you, 
though you call me Aunt Hepsie; and I couldn't 
take care of you if I were. Every thing that 
was your mother’s will hardly pay the rent of 
the rooms, that was overdue when she died. | 
promised her I would see to you, and I will 
but you must support yourself.” 

All the pride in my heart rose up then. I put 
on my black hat, with crape streamers, and, 
without taking hold of Hepsie’s hand, which 
she offered me, followed her out, turning 
close the door after me. 

David was looking toward us, and something 
in his face made me look at it again. 

“Don’t mind what my sister says, little one. 
You have got friends, and I am one of them. lt 
you get into trouble, just come to me.” 

I tricd to thank him, but something prevented 
my voice from coming. I was sobbing whet 
Ilepsie called to me to hasten. We walked 
through one street after another, until We 
reached one more lonesome and filthy than the 
rest, when Hepsie began looking for the num!xt. 

The very smell of the atmosphere was revolt 
ing, for mamma had been a model of neatness, 
and never allowed me to play upon any street 
like this. 

A long, dark alley led us to a rear building, 
up which we clambered over two flights af 
naked stairs, where Hepsic rapped at a 40% 
which was opened by a stout woman, with § 
babe in each arm, and another clinging t her 








insane was not as well understood as it is now. 
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alittle girl to mind children?” asked Hepsie, | feet. I did not mind the oak cane then. I took 


sho, I fancied, recoiled herself from what she | 
saw. 
“Yes, ma’am, I advertised; but, dear me! I 
hope you haven’t brought this little mite, to 





one of the children a slap on the face, to hus) | 
pis crying. 

“She’s very capable, although she is so 
small,” Hepsie answered, pushing me toward 
yewoman, and whispering to me to “perk up!” 
yhich I understood to mean that [I should look 
This I accordingly did, and 
jvoluntarily held out my hands toward the 


swise as possible. 


child, the side of whose face already was of a} 


dark red color, from the blow the woman had 
given him. 

The little boy glowered at me a moment, from 
iehind his mother’s apron, and then smiled, and 


gjehed, and wiped away the tears with his | 


chubby fist. 

The woman pushed him toward me, and went 
on talking with Hepsic, who said so many kind 
things of me, that I quite forgave her the morn- 
ing’s unkindness. 

“She’s not very strong, I admit, but she’s 
quick to learn ;” 
me, she whispered, “You can stay here till I 
find you a better place. 

The little boy and I stood by the window, 
joking down upon the roofs of the sheds, and 
the dingy, smoking chimneys, until Hepsic 
went; then the tears came in floods, and I 
sobbed aloud, fearing nothing, and caring for 
nothing, but my own misery. 

The boy took my hand, and stroked it softly 
between both of his, and kissed it over and over 
again. When the grief subsided, we kissed each 
other on the lips, and so were friends ever after. 

The woman was very coarse and repulsive, 
and fiery in her temper. At times, her fits ef 
anger overcame her so that she seemed almost 
insane, but she was not so cruel, after all, as 
Hepsie; and I soon learned not to mind her 
ordinary flashes of ill-humor; so that we should 
have got along very well, but for what followed. 

Iam sure I do not know how, with her chil- 
dren and small rooms, my mistress could take 
insewing; but she often made dresses for wom- 
en of her own class, and seemed to give satisfac- 
tion to her customers. 

One day, late in the fall, a lady came to her 
door, and asked to have a morning wrapper 
fitted at once. She was a stranger, she said, 
md her servant had recommended her to come 
there; but I afterwards discovered the wrapper 
was but an excuse to see me, whom Hepsie shad 
already recommended to her service. 

The little boy took up the lady’s muff, which 
was old, and the lining of it somewhat torn, 
whileshe was being fitted in the adjoining cham- 
ber. Bringing it to me, we sat together strok- 
ing the soft fur, which, childlike, he called 
“Poor pussy,”” when the lady came in, and, tak- 
ing it from us, with a pleasant smile bade us 
good-morning, and went away. 

A little after, she came back to say that a 
golden locket, that had been left in a box in the 
muff, was missing, and, as the box was still 
there when she went out, she was sure the 
locket must have been lost in our rooms. 

Search was made, but the locket could not be 
found. My mistress, in a flurry of excitement, 
ind anxious to shield herself from suspicion, 
accused me of taking it. 

“What kind of a locket was it, ma’am?” I 
asked, feeling my face flushing with indignation. 

“Itwas the miniature of my baby, which I 
lad set in gold, for a Christmas present for my 
husband.” 

“have not scen it, or any thing like it. The 
box dropped from the muff, and we put it on 
the table, but Iam sure it was not opened by us.” 

Iwould not like to repeat all the questions 
that were asked me, or the unkind words my 
mistress, in her excitement, uttered. At last, 
she became so furious that she struck me in the 
Presence of the lady, who tried to avert her 
anger, 

“Ifyou beat me to death,” I cried, “it will not 
bring back the locket! My mother taught me 
better than to steal !”” 

“Do you dare still to deny what you have 
done, you wicked hussy?” my mistress cried, 
“zing the stout cane, that had done service 
More than once in the family, since my appren- 
Ueeship commenced. 

As she raised the cane, and advanced toward 
hein a threatening manner, in my fear, I invol- 
intarily sank to the floor and raised my arms, 
‘© ward off the blow. 
ment, my darling boy threw himself upon my 


- Neck, and clasped me tightly in his chubby arms. 
dlas! How shall I tell it? The blow came 
ftom the now furious woman, but it fell upon 


wer my wants!” cried the woman, giving | 





and, with an adroit aside to | 


At that unfortunate mo- 


| when the woman had beaten me enough, she 
| 


my boy up, and laid him upon the bed; and | 
] 
; Saw, what her fury had prevented her from | 
| comprehending before, that her child was dying. | 
I cannot remember what followed, only that 
| David lifted me up in his strong arms, and laid | 
his bearded cheek to mine, and crooned over 
; me as my mother had done. Sometimes I saw 
| alepsie’s face, as if in a dream, not cold and sneer- 
| ing, as it had been the day I sat by her, sewing, 
| but gentle, and almost tearful, as she hovered 
around my pillow, bathing my head, that seemed 
made of molten iron. 
I had brain fever, they said. It was a weary, 
| weary time; but at last the mist vanished, and I 
| could bear to hear all the truth. 
“You do not think I took the locket, Aunt 
| Hepsie, do you?” 
| “No, dear; I know you did not take it!” 
| “But how do you know?” 
| “Never mind, child. You are too sick to talk 
| about it now.” 
| ©, no, no!” and I raised my head eagerly, 
| and rested it in my hot palm, ‘nothing will cure 
me half so quick as to tell me how you know I 
lam innocent, when I can never prove it myself.” 
| “Tell her, sister,” David said, softly, coming | 
| to the bed, and settling my head gently upon the | 
| pillow again. | 


| You see, the little boy had his senses just 
| 





before he died, and he told his mother (the | 


tigress that she is) how he had opened the box 
when you were not looking, but that he cer- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tainly put it back again, and that you knew | 
nothing about the locket at all. The woman 
| came herself to tell you about it, one night, when | 
we thought you were dying, and she wanted you | 
to forgive her.” | 

“And is my darling boy dead?” | 

“He’s been in heaven three weeks to-night, | 
and he’s better off there than with the brute 
that killed him.” 

“Now take your powder, little one,” David 
said, coming to me, with a spoon in one hand, 
and a glass in the other. “When I bring an- 
other advertisement home, we shall all know it. 
I can’t understand how I came to be so mean as 
to do it.” 

All this happened five years ago. David is 
married, now, but Hepsie and I live on in the 
| best room, just as we did before, and there is 
not a sunnier suit of rooms on the street than 
ours; and since the baby was born, Hepsie con- 
fesses that she loves children, even if they do 
snivel now and then! 

But I had well nigh forgotten to tell how the 
locket was recovered. Last winter, we were all 
dining with the lady who called to have the 
wrapper fitted, and she was showing us the old 
muff, which had long been discarded. Aunt 
Hepsie accepted it, thinking what a comfortable 
foot-rug it would make; and I undertook to rip 
and make it over for her. I never can express 
the gratitude I felt, when the long-lost locket 
was found imbedded in the cotton behind the 
quilted lining, where I suppose my darling boy 
had tucked it. 

Now, the most skeptical must believe my 
innocence to be established; but I can only 
think how very careful we should be.of accus- 
ing any person of theft, simply on circumstan- 
tial evidence, even when it seems to be quite 
strong against him; for it is better to believe the 
guilty innocent, than to accuse the innocent 
falsely. bates 


SNAKE ADVENTURE IN INDIA. 


Those who go out to India for the first time, 
as a rule, leave home with a wholesome dread of 
snakes, and the creeping plagues of the East in 
general. In point of fact, however, the chances 
of being bitten are not very great. 

While in India, I once killed a formidable 
male cobra. A friend and myself were sitting 
on the verandah, when Ramajee, the butler, ran 
in, erying,— 

“Sahib, sahib, samphai!” and, on taking up 
my riding crop, and running to the scene of 
action, we saw, sure enough, a seven-foot cobra, 
wriggling about the half-grown grass, about 
thirty yards from the bungalow. 

Where it came from, goodness knows, but in 
several directions were snake-charmers, some 
playing their pipes, others dancing and shout- 
ing, to keep the cobra from gliding down the 
side of the ravine close by, as, if taken alive, it 
would be a great catch for the purposes of exhi- 
bition. 

But no amount of piping had any effect. The 
reptile grew enraged at last, when escape seemed 
to be cut off, and, darting here and there, would 
have made short work of its tormentors, but 
that, at every dart, its attention was distracted 
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“Js there a lady here, who has advertised for | his innocent head, and he fell senseless at my | 


It was thus savagely employed when I rushed 
up. 

I was implored not to kill it. It was, the 
blacks said, worth fifteen rupees. But, being 
determined to have a trophy of some sort to take 
home with me, I told the people to beat the snake 
on to plain, level ground, where I could watch 
its movements. 

When they did so, and the thing came rushing 
at me, raised high from the ground, with its 
broad hood extended to the utmost, and its vil- 
lanous eyes glistening with rage, and the quiv- 
ering, lance-like fangs but a yard from my body, 
T almost shrank from the contest; but it was too 
late. My arm, just as the fatal thrust was about 
to be made, swung round, an 1 the iron head of 
the weapon I had in my hand catching the cobra 
below the hood, it was sent, stunned, some dis- 
tance from my feet. Another blow finished it, 
and the skinner was sent for. 

—_———_——_+or—_-— 
For the Companion. 
. THE GAME OF AUTHORS. 

“There, children, it really is too dark to play 
another game,” said Aunt Bebe. 

The children had coaxed her, an hour ago, for 
“only one more game, Aunt Bebe;” and, as 
she was seldom proof against such coaxing, the | 
fourth was just finished. 

“That last pack of Mrs. Browning fixed me, | 
—made me eight—I have beat you all!” said | 
Jamie; and if he was a little triumphant, aren’t 
you, when you beat anybody at any thing?” | 

“What makes poor little Arlo so still, over | 
there in the corner?” asked Aunt Bebe. Per- | 
haps you would like to know why he was called | 
“poor little Arlo?” | 

He was a little crippled dwarf, and had to 
wheel himself about in a chair, like no one’s else | 
chair, and play quiet games, that no one else | 
cared to play, and dream strange dreams, that 
no one else dreamed, and when he was in too | 
much pain to wheel, or play, or dream, he would | 
lic back in his little chair, and be so gentle and 
patient about it, that every one in the house— 
his father, and Aunt Bebe, and the children, 
and the servants, fell into the way of calling him | 
“poor little Arlo,” which he liked best of all his | 
names when they were alone, and disliked more | 
than all when strangers were there, because “‘he 
couldn’t bear to beg their pity so,” he said. 

Arlo was usually very happy when they were 
playing “authors,” because he could do this 
just like the rest; so Aunt Bebe wondered what 
had happened to-night, that poor little Arlo 
should be so still over in the corner. 

“T have only one set,” said Arlo, and his little 
voice shook, “and nobody else has only one!” 

Poor little Arlo! Will he never have as much 
of any thing as other little boys? 

“Let us sce what it is,” said Alice. So the 
cards were turned over, and found to be, ‘Cole- 
ridge” —“Christabel,” “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner,” and “Kubla Khan.” 

“Would Arlo like Auntie Bebe to tell him 
about one of his all alone set?” 

He would like it of all things. So they all 
promise to be very still, if auntie will tell it. 
She has told them about some of the people 
whose names are on their cards, and they know 
it is rare fun to hear her. 

“Which one will you have, Arlo?” she asked, 
and he was quite bright again. 

Arlo knew about the beautiful palace that 
Kubla Khan had built, so this time he would 
not have that. He didn’t like the sound of 
“Christabel,” and he knew enough about Cole- | 
ridge, the poet and philosopher, to know that, 
though he was born almost a hundred years | 
ago, and lived to be an old man, and yet dicd | 
long before there was any poor little Arlo; and | 
though he was a very great man, and had writ- 
ten enough to fill seven big books (which he had 
seen on his father’s shelves) with religion, and 
something his father called metaphysics, which 
Aunt Bebe said she didn’t know any thing 
about; and poems, which Aunt Bebe knew a 
great deal about; and though he was held very 
mnch in awe by everybody, yet he had a little 
dreamy son of his own, who asked many strange 
questions, and wondered about many strange 
things, of whom Mr. Coleridge was very proud; 
for which reason, he felt confidence in Mr. Cole- | 
ridge, but didn’t care to hear any more of his 
personal history, and wished Aunt Bebe to tell 
him about “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
one of the poems that Coleridge wrote. So Aunt 
Bebe began: 

Once upon a time, and a great while ago, so 
Coleridge says in his verse, three guests were 
on their way to a wedding; und very merry 
they were, as wedding guests should be. As 
they came near the bride’s house, they heard all 
the gay noise of the wedding time, and a great 




















by a shriek from behind, 
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But they were met by an old, gray-bearded 
sailor, who seemed in no hurry at all; for he 
stopped them, (which was certainly very thoug]t- 
less of him to do, when they were going on 
business so important) and laid his old, skinny 
hand on the very first cousin of the bride, and 
held him. 

The very first cousin, finding it somewhat 
inconvenient to be kept back, bade the old man, 
not as gently, perhaps, as he might have done, 
unhand him! 

The mariner dropped his hand, for neither 
; hands nor iron chains could ‘hold the weddinz 
| guest to that spot as surely as he held him, new, 
by the fascination of his eyes, as you have some- 
times heard of a lion, charmed by the look af 
the man whom he had meant to tear in pieces. 

Having the guest at this disadvantage, the 
mariner went on with his story. 

Years ago, a ship and crew sailed away to 
the south, with good wind and fair weather, 
till they reached the equator, when a storm 
came up, and drove them furiously away to the 
south pole, into a region of mist and snow, 
where great icebergs and their ship drifted about 
the sea together. 

They were as lonely as men could be, and in 
great danger, with those huge moving islands 
of ice piled up on every side, and with no living 
thing for company. 

The precise length of their stay in this region, 
Mr. Coleridge doesn’t state; but, after some 
time, there came to them an albatross, a biz 
sea bird, of the southern seas, about which the 
sailors are very superstitious. They think that 
good luck goes with the ship that the albatross 





| comes to; and they show the bird as much hos- 


pitality as you would show President Grant and 
his Cabinet, if they came to see you,—or a wan- 
dering angel. 

Every day, the big bird lighted on the ship, 
and was fed and played with, and made a great 
pet of generally; until one day, in some wicked, 
reckless mood, this poor mariner shot the bird 
of good luck; and when you tell me why you 
and I do all the wicked, reckless things that we 
do, and are so soon sorry for, I'll tell you why 
he did this; but I can tell you, now, why he was 
sorry for it. 

The other sailors all blamed him for having 


| done it, and said their good luck would go; (fer, 


as soon as the albatross came, they had found a 
way through the ice, which they thought was 
all his finding,) but it did not go, and they had 
a good wind again, and got safely to the equa- 
tor, feeling very glad the bird was dead and out 
of the way, as long as no harm had come to 
them from it. 

But here, they suddenly found themselves in 
adead calm; and, you know, that is one of the 
worst things that can happen to any onc, 
whether sailing the seas, or living on land. 

There they lay upon the water, as still asa 
picture of themsclves. 

“Day after day, day after day 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ovean.”’ 

So runs the rhyme of Mr. Coleridge. There 
they lay upon the water, with the ship warping, 
and their throats parching; but the water was 
salt, and they could not drink it. 

“Water, water everywhere, 

And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink.” 

They became as dumb as if they had been 
born so; and I have no doubt that if a stranze 
ship had picked them up, they would have becn 
carried off at once to a deaf and dumb asyluin. 

It was then that the mariner saw in every eye 
a curse upon him for having killed the bird; 
and the sailors hung the bird about his neck as 
a sign of disgrace. It would have been hard 
enough if done by men howling curses; but to 
be done by dumb men, with cursing eyes, seemed 
more than he could bear. 

After “‘a weary time, a weary time,” the mar- 
iner saw something over in the western sky, 
that he took to be a ship. 

“At first it seemed a little speck, 
And then it seemed a mist; 

It moved and moved, and teok at last 
A certain shape, 1 wist.”’ 

They stood all dumb from drought, when the 

mariner, almost mad with joy, bit his own arm, 
“And cried, A sail! a sail!’ 
“Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 
And all at once their breath drew in, 
As they were drinking all.” 

But in a moment they were more wretched 
than before; for they knew that no real ship 
could come to them over that calm sea, without 
wind and without tide. Still it came on and on, 
till the sun was setting. 

“Almost upon the western wave 


Rested the broad, bright sun; 
When that strange shape drove suddenly 





hurry it put them into, 


Betwixt us and the sun,” 
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Then he saw that it was only the skeleton of | for the safe keeping of the gold and silver en- | Ordinarily, they go out alone, though seme- | 
The sides and roof of each 


a ship, and it was a dreadful sight to see. The 


skeleton of a ship with two forms for its crew— | 


the spectre-woman, Life-in-Death, and her death 
mate! It was a frightful sight, off on that calm 
But worse was to come! 

The skeleton ship went past the real ship, and 
they saw the two forms throwing dice for the 
ship’s crew; and the woman won the Ancient 
Mariner; the skeleton ship shot off, the moon 
came out, and by its light the mariner saw his 
four times fifty shipmates look on him, with a 
dreadful curse, and drop on the deck, dead, one 
after one, down on the deck dead! 


ocean! 


“The mariner was left alone in the ship, 
Alone, alone, all, all alone; 
Alone on a wide, wide sea!’’ 

There were many living things in the water, 
but he envied their life among so much death. 
I suppose they looked at him just as all the lit- 
tle birds look at you when you have shot one of 
them for fun; so he couldn’t bear to look at 
them. But when he looked on deck there were 


the curses in those dead men’s eyes, and he | 
wished that he might die, which, of course, he | 


ought not to have done, when he wasn’t wanted 
to die; but you see that he was placed in trying 
and peculiar circumstances, 

Seven nights he watched the moon and stars, 
and seven days the water snakes; and they (the 


snakes, not the moon and stars) seemed so hap- | 


py, that he blessed them without knowing it; 
and straightway he could pray, and the alba- 
tross, which had been about his neck all this 
time, fell off, like lead, into the sea. 

He fell asleep, and dreamed of rain, and awoke 
to find it raining. 

While he was greatly rejoicing in this, he 
heard strange sounds in the air, as of mighty 
winds, and he saw strange sights in the sky, as 
stars dancing, fire-flags waving, and there were 


rain and lightning; yet all the while the moon | 


was shining. 

There were yet more horrid sights. The dead 
men rose; the helmsman steered the ship, and 
the sailors worked the ropes, and the ship moved 
on; but no wind came near her. <A troop of 
blest spirits had come to the bodies of the dead 
men, and they carried the ship on; but because 
they were blest spirits, it was none the less a 
frightful thing to see those dead bodies move, 
all in the light of the moon. 

As the day dawned, the bodies clustered round 
the mast, and the spirits passed away with sweet 
sounds of flutes and birds as they went; still the 
ship was carried on; at first gently, but soon 
so swiftly that no living man could bear the mo- 
tion, and the mariner fell down, senseless. 

When he came to himself, the ship was sail- 
ing softly, but swiftly, in the still moonlight; 
but the eyes of the dead man glared on him, and 
he could not keep his eyes from theirs, until the 
spell was snapped. 





After that he sailed along quietly, with a soft 
breeze, and soon came in sight of his own coun- 
try, the happiest, saddest, most woe-bezone man 
in the world; though still he doubted if he were 
in it. 

He came in sight of the pilot’s boat; and 
while the pilot and the hermit (who was with 
him) were wondering at the strange, phantom, 
worn-looking ship, it sank in the harbor with a 
great noise. 

The pilot picked up the floating, drowning 
mariner, and carried him on shore, half doubt- 
ing if such a ghostly man could be a real, live 
man; but he made himself known to the hermit, 
(who knew him before he went to sea,) and had 
his sins pardoned, so the poet says, after telling 
his story, and was a free man once more; only 


occasionally he must go from land to land, and | 


tell his story. 


“I have strange powers of speech, 
That moment that his face I see; 

I know the man that must hear me; 
To him my tale I teach.” 


This was a weird story to tell to a man going | 


to his first cousin’s wedding. But, perhaps, by 


the laws of compensation, the next to whom he 


his tale must teach, may be going to a funeral. | 


The mariner ended his story. 


“Farewell! farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding guest! 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.”’ 


The mariner is gone. 
“And now the wedding guest 
Turned from the bridegroom's door.” 


“He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn; 
A gadder and a wiser man, 
@ rese the morrow morn.”’ 
M. B. HM. 
—_———+or+—___- 
Uncie Sam’s “Strone Box.”—The United 
States Sub-Treasury in New York has two vaults 





| trusted to its care. 
are of eight feet granite masonry and two feet 
of iron plates. Between the plates are musket 
balls laid in loose. 
masonry and two feet of iron plates, also with a 
layer of musket balls. Each vault is closed by 
four iron doors weighing two tons each, and 
fastened by two combination locks to each door. 
| The three inner doors are locked without a key, 
| while the locks on the outer ones are operated 

by means of an instrument about an inch long 


by half an inch wide, which may be carried in a | 


Each vault is about twelve feet 
On the sides of each apartment are 
| built 120 chests of iron, each of the capacity of 


| a quarter of a million in gold coin. Each chest 


| vest pocket. 
square 


when full is closed by an iron door, and fastened | 


with alock which is sealed, so that the door 
| cannot be tampered with without breaking the 
| seal. We have never heard of burglars break 
| ing into that strong box. 
—_—_—_ — +r — ——_——- 
JOHNNIE, 


“© dear, I wish, and I wish, and I wish!’’ 

Said Johnnie, one day, putting on a long face, 
“TI wish I could be at the head of my class, 

And beat every body in the school at a race!”’ 


| 

| Ah, Johnnie, you’ve hit it; we all wish just so, 

| We grown up children; and make a wry face 

If some one gets past us. But don’t you know, 
Somebody must lose in the life-long race? 


And Johnnie, what if poor Bennie should fall, 
Who is lame, you know, in both race and class, 
When he tried so hard; don’t you think he would 


grieve 
If he had to stand back and let you pass? 


Ah, Johnnie, ’tis well to be eager and brave, 
But don’t be selfish, my little man, 
You'll find many a Bennie along through life. 
| And my boy, you must help them all you can, 


+o 


| For the Companion. 


WINTER WORK OF INDIANS. 





Long ago, in the days when Jenny Lind sang | 


| to the New York people, and Genin, the hatter, 
made himself a name, by paying a larger price 
for his ticket of admission to her concerts, than 
even the millionaires had dreamed of doing, 
there were arrayed, in one window of his store, 
}2 collection of fur bearing animals, from the 
black bear and its cub, with fur like the softest 
plush, down to the gray squirrel and crafty 
Weasel. ; 

Before this window I often stopped, to tremble 
at the bear, and delight in the squirrel, as well 
as to wonder at the long-bodied mink and otter, 
and wonder where they came from. 

In due time I found out; but it was not till a 
year or two ago, when I lived among the North- 
western Indians, that I realized what labor and 
hardship are involved in obtaining the furs for 
the pretty set of mink or sable you may wear. 


all, it is to imagine them crouched, shivering, 


} about the wigwam fire, or, perhaps, crawling | 


into hollow logs, like the bears. This idea would 
be very nearly true, on the Great Plains. There, 
very little animal life is found, save in the sum- 
mer. But with those Indians whose home is in 
| & country made up of lakes and swamps, winter 
| is the grand working time; and he who brings 
| in the most skins, ranks next in honor to him 
who can boast the most scalp-feathers. 

On every Indian reservation, you will find 
what are called trading-posts; that is, stores, 
where all the Indian is likely to ask for can be 
found. Powder and shot, calicoes, and other dry 
goods, with tea and coffee, and some few kinds 
| of groceries, all of which are to be paid for in 
| skins. 


As a rule, the trader is expected to give each 

| Indian an outfit,—so many pounds of powder 
and shot, a blanket, flour and tea, with from 

twe to a dozen traps. For this outfit, the Indian 


pays with furs from his first hunt, the remain- 
ing two hunts being so much clear gain, and 
enabling him to lay in a supply of calico and 
other necessaries, to last till payment time comes, 
in the following fall. 


The floor is thirty feet of | 


If you ever, in winter time, think of Indians at | 


COMPANION. 





times by twos or threes; but in most cases each 
Indian has his favorite hunting-ground, and 
prefers not to share it with another. 

Mink is the most desired fur, as it commands 
| the highest price, the average being from four 
to six dollars for the first quality. Then come 


otter, marten, badger, weasel and fox, these 
being the animals most usually found. Bears, 


wolves and lynxes are common, but less in 
number than either of the others; and muskrats 
are the most numerous of all; twenty-four thou- 
sand having been killed at only one of the posts, 
| last winter, the skins averaging twenty cents 
each. 

| One of the favorite hunters at Red Lake was 
Kay-bay-noten, the old chief’s oldest son and 
| successor, who, with his wife, went out three 


in more skins than any other two Indians. 

A wife lessens the labor of the hunt materially; 
| for, while the husband is off examining his 
| traps and setting new ones, she prepares the 
| food, chops wood for the wizwam fire, which is 
| never allowed to go out, and sees that the skins 
| already taken, are dried in the right manner. 

Kay-bay-noten’s outfit was carried on a small, 
flat train, which generally would have been 
drawn by dogs; but, as taking them involved 
carrying frozen fish for their food, and would 
have made too great an inroad on the winter 
stock of provisions, Mrs. Kay-bay-noten drew it 
herself. 

On the train was a rush-mat, to serve as car- 
pet, chair and table in the wigwam, three thick, 
“three-point” blankets, as they are called; that 
is, a heavy blanket, having at one end three 
black stripes, about five inches long, which the 
Indians consider a guarantee of their good qual- 
ity. Then some flour, sugar, and corn for 
parching, and a small package of tea, which is 
valued as highly by these Northern Indians, as 
coffee is by their brethren of the plains. Then 
a snow paddle, for clearing away the snow from 
their camping-ground; two tin pails for cook- 
ing, an axe, two pairs of snow-shoes, for walk- 
ing over the deepest snows, and the traps. 

. These being laid on the train, the rush-mat 
was folded over them, and the whole tied on 
securely. 

Kay-bay-noten’s dress was blanket-coat, and 
leggins, and heavy blanket-hood, all ornament- 
ed with beads and ends of ribbon, while Mrs. 
Kay-bay-noten sported a broadcloth skirt and 
blanket-waist, and wore over all a scarlet blan- 
ket, tied around her waist, for greater conveni- 
ence, so that, while chopping, it could be thrown 
back from the head, and leave the arms free. 

Their hunting ground was about three days’ 
| journey, or nearly one hundred miles north of 
Red Lake, the fur being finer, thicker and dark- 
er, the farther north one goes. 




















| Onee at the camping ground, Mrs. Kay-bay- 


and started a fire with the help of birch bark 
and one of the precious matches obtained from 
the traders, and used instead of flint and steel, 
whenever an Indian can afford to buy them. 
Then poles were cut for a wigwam; the roll of 
birch bark she had brought, laid around; the 
rush-mat spread, and within half an hour, house- 
keeping going on as quietly as if they had al- 
ways been there. 

From two to six weeks is the usual time for 
remaining out, depending upon the quantity of 
furs taken, and during this time, the Indian 
works steadily from morning till night. 

The traps which are set near the animals’ holes 
must be examined several times a day, else other 
animals may eat the bodies caught in them. 

As fast as taken, the bodies are skinned by 
cutting a slit and turning the skin wrong side 
out. Then itis stretched on a thin board made 
for the purpose, and every particle of fat scraped 


ing be too vigorous the skin is made too thin, 
and is valued at a less price Then the board 
is placed near the fire, and watched carefully to 








| times during our first winter there, and brought | 





noten cleared away the snow, chepped weod, | 


off. This is a delicate operation, for if the scrap- | 





keep the skin from scorching till it has drieq 
and another takes its place. 

Often the watching of the traps ana cleaning 

. 


‘of the skins is left to the wife, and the Tndian 


with snow-shoesand gun, goes off in search of 
bears or lynxes. Often a hand-to-hand fight 
follows before they can be taken, though usually 
the bears are half torpid and make little or yo 
resistance Lynxes and gray wolves are fierce 
fic'iters, but very few Indians are ever injured, 

£oxes, which lurk about the wigwams, are gen- 
erally killed by poison, a little of which is strewn 
on mink or other flesh, and left where they will 
find it. The same mode of cleaning applies to 
all skins, whether large or small. 


my Te oS 


we 








Kay-bay-noten, who remained out on his first 

hunt five weeks, brought in five mink, two ot- 
| ters, six martens, one bear skin, one lynx and 
| forty-two muskrats and weasels, all of which 
| gave him about sixty-five do‘lars in trade, forty 
| of which went topay for his outfit. Nota large 
|} sum for all the labor, though Kay-bay-noten 
| seemed well pleased at the result, and Mrs. Kay- 
| bay-noten invested largely in beads, of which, 
| the last time I saw her, she had made a tobacco- 
| pouch and band, the admiration and envy of all 
| the young braves. HELEN C. WEEKS. 


— > 

| DEATH OF GEN. THOMAS. 

The American nation has lost one of its bright- 

| est ornaments in peace, and one of its best de- 

fenders in war. Gen. George Henry Thomas, 

|so distinguished in the late civil war, died on 

| the 28th of March, at San Francisco, in Califor- 
| nia. 

He was by birth a Virginian, and was bom 
| on the 81st ef July, 1816, so that he was in his 
| 54th year at the time of his death. 
| When he was twenty years old he becamea 

pupil at the Military Academy at West Point, 
where he was honorably graduated four years 
later. 
| He then entered the regular army of the Unit- 
| ed States, in which he served steadily for about 
thirty years, never knowing any other pursuit. 

His first service was in Florida, against the 
Indians. Then he took part in the war with 
Mexico; and he was twice promoted for his good 
conduct*in that contest; the first time, for what 
he did at the bloody battle of Monterey, and the 
second for his good conduct in the still harder 
battle of Buena Vista. Both these battles were 
American victories. 

When the late civil War was about to begin, 
some of the Southern leaders thought that Col. 
Thomas would leave the national service, and 
enter their army, because he was a Virginian. 
| They supposed he would do as other Virginians 
did, “go with his State,” and against his coun 
try. 

But Col. Thonaas took a different and a much 
| higher view of his duttes. He did not believe 
that he could honestly break the oath of fidelity 
he had sworn, wd he adhered to his faith. 
| Though a Virginian by the local accident of 

birth, he was by choice and by circumstances 
As an American he acted. 








an American. 
| Besides earlier minor services, Gen. Thomas 
inflicted on the rebels the defeat of Mill Spring, 
at the beginning of the year 1862. ‘The victory 
then won greatly encouraged the Unionists, and 
made the victor’s name known everywhere. 

He had an important command at the battle 

of Stone River,—sometimes called the battle of 
Murfreesboro’,—fought at the close of 1862 and 
at the beginning of 1863; and by his resolution 
|} and skill he saved the Union army from being 
| beaten. 
Much the same was the result of his conduct 
| at the famous battle of Chickamauga, fought 
| the close of the summer of 1863. <A part of the 

Union army was defeated, but Gen. Thomas 
| command, inspired by his good leading, stood 
its ground, and prevented the occurrence of 
great disaster. 
| When Gen. Grant took the lead at Chattanoc 
| za, Gen. Thomas was one of his officers, amd 

had a prominent part in the series of actions 
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that led to the defeat of Gen. Bragg, who was | the same age he knew the Hebrew alphabet as | end produces the most beautiful muslin or cali- 


driven from a position he believed to be impreg- 
nable. 

Gen. Thomas held the chief place under Gen. 
Sherman when, in May, 1864, the latter entered 
Georgia, his corps numbering 60,000 men. He 
accompanied Gen. Sherman as far as Atlanta, 
and then went to Tennessee, to attend to Gen. 
Hood, who had led the rebel army in that diree- 


tion. 

He attended to him to some purpose, defeat- 
ing him at the great battle of Nashville, in De- 
cember, 1864. That victory, which is held to be 
the completest One won by our army during the 
war, put an end to important operations in the 
West; and it caused the world to rank Gen. 
Thomas as one of the greatest of living soldiers. 

After the war, Gen. Thomas held an impor- 
tant command in Tennessee. Quite recently he 
was appointed to command on the Pacific coast; 
and it was while holding that position he was 
struck down by apoplexy, and died in eight | 
hours. 

He was a man whose name and memory will 
be held in honor by all true Americans, because 
of his talents, his patriotism, his integrity, aad 
his great services. Since Washington died, no | 
truer or greater American has departed from the 
world. 


a 
CILIA. 

Cilia originally meant eyebrows, as we see in 
“supercilious;” but the word is now used by 
naturalists for any small hairs on the surface of 
a membrane. 

Ithas been discovered by the help of the mi- 
croscope, that all animal substance is like an 
immense prison, that is to say, it consists of a 
multitude of cells. Or, more strictly speaking, 
this is true of most animals. There are some 
animaleules so small, and of so low an organi- 
zation, as to consist of only a single cell. Our 
own bodies are formed of these cells. When we 
exert ourselves in any way, by walking, talk- 
ing, writing, or even thinking, some of these 
cells dic and are cast off. When we eat and di- 
gest food we make new cells for ourselves out of 
the dead cells of other animals or plants. 

Now, many of these little cells—they can only 
be distinguished by a very powerful microscope 
—are provided with very small hairs, and these 
hairs are called cilia. They are not to be de- 
spised on account of their minuteness, for they 
have a very important part to perform. 

Oysters could not breathe if it were not for the 
cilia in their gills. Some wee creatures, which 
livein the water, get their food brought to them 
by the currents formed by the motion of their 
cilia, having only a mouth to receive it, but no 
hands or claws to take it. Others use their cilia 
like tiny oars to row themselves about with, 

Cilia have also a great deal todo in the hu- 
man body. Our throats are lined with ciliate 
cells. If they were not, the first cold we caught 
would kill us, because there would be such an 
accumulation of mucus on the lungs. The great 
wonder about these little hairs is that they all 
move in concert, passing on the impulse from 
one cell to another, like the motion produced by 
the wind passing over a field of wheat. 

They are only the four-thousandth part of an 
inch in length, and yet by all working together 
they can produce great effects. They show the 
advantage of a “long pull and a pull altogether.” 

If we take a picce of the throat of a frog just 
killed, and lay a little cork on the inside of it, 
we shall find that the cork will travel slowly 
along, pushed gently but continuously by the 
rows of minute cilia. In their natural state, the 
motion of the cilia is towards the frog’s stom- 
ach. In the human throat the motion is uni- 
form, in the opposite direction. 

Itis wonderful that so long as the cells are 
Strong and sound, the cilia should thus work so 
harmoniously together. But when some of the 
vells decay, or are dying, then the action at 
once becomes irregular. The bond which unites 

them is severed, and each cell follows its own de- 
Vice, so that there are only confused eddies and 
currents of motion. 
The skill of the Creator is strikingly displayed 
M using such simple instruments, and causing 
them to act so beautifully in concert, to fill so 
important an office in the animal frame. These 
little hairs, each in itself insignificant and pow- 
erless, are like the voices in a mighty chorus, all 





together raising a noble hymn to the praise of} 


their Maker. 
ee reer 


A PRECOCIOUS BOY. 


The late Dr. Addison Alexander, one of the 
Most remarkable linguists the world has ever 
known, began his studies in languages in early 
childhood. When only a boy of six, his father 
had taught him the meaning of a thousand Lat- 


readily as the English. 
When he was twelve, he could read with some 


| fluency in Hebrew and Arabic, in Persian and | cleaned, spun, woven, dried, packed, and car- 


Syriac, which he had picked up chiefly by him- | 
self, besides being well acquainted with Greek | 
and Latin, which he had studied at school. 
This wonderful facility in learning languages | 
continued in manhood, till he was quite at home | 
in twenty-four different languages, reading and | 
writing in nearly all of them with ease, and | 
speaking readily in seven or eight. 
ee eens 
A BIG DOSE. 
Many an Irish “help” has made a more laugh- | 
able blunder than this, but not many more dan- 
gerous. “Four to six” was acareless way to 
give directions by word of mouth, however: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We keep a Biddy—not hen, but one of Erin’s 
fair daughters—who attends to things about the 
house. It was Biddy’s Thursday out, and she 
said she was going to “spind” the day with her 
sick Pat. 

“Sick?” said I. 
him ?” 

“Sute an’ I dunno. 
chist.” 

[I handed her a box of pills. Then said I,— 
“Bridget, take these, and give him a dose of 
from four to six, and I guess he’ll feel better.” 
And Biddy departed. 

I had just got home to my six o’clock dinner, 
when there came a knock at the door that shook 
the crockery in the closet. LI opened the door, 
and there stood Bridget, the perspiration run- 
ding down her checks. 

“O Mr. Bly,” she said, “but Pat has it bad! 
Will ye be afther comin’ to see him? And it’s 
the morbus he has, sure.” 

“Bridget, ’ said I “did you give him the pills?” 
“An’ faith an’ I did.” 

“How many did you give him?” 

“Your dose—forty-six, sure.” 

“Horrors!” said I, and, starting for a doctor, 
we succeeded, after an all night’s work, in sav- 
ing him. 


“What's the matter with 


He has a pain fornist his 


— +o - 
EGGS IN ENGLAND. 

If the demand for eggs increases every year, 
as it has recently, the supply will fail, or all 
boys and girls will turn to keeping hens, and 
getting full purses by selling the eggs. Here is 
an account of the number used in England, but 
we think more are used in this country: 

The English people are immense consumers of 
eggs, Which have to be imported in great quanti- 
ties, to meet the populardemand. The consump- 
tion increases vastly from year to year. From 
1843 to 1847, the import per year amounted to 73,- 
000,000 of exgs; during the next five years. 103,- 
000,000, on an average; in the following year, 
147,000,000, and in the next, 163,000,000. In the 
year 1861, 203,833,333; in 1864, 335,333,333; and 
in 1866, as much as 430,878,880 eges; a value of 
£1,097,197. By far the greater part of the im- 
ports come from France. The egg-laying season 
begins in France in January. April, May and 
June are the most productive months. In July, 
the production falls off, picks up a little again in 
August and September, and leaves off entirely 
in October, November and December. In order 
to obtain eges during the unproductive season, 
scientific means are employed. The stables are 
warmed, and the hens fed with buckwheat and 
meat. Of late, large quantities of eggs are 
opened in the German markets, and the yelk 
sold cheap, the white to manufacturers. 

—~oe——_———_ 
AN INTELLIGENT EMPRESS! 

Spanish young ladies, even of families of rank, 
are not always well cducated. The Empress 
Eugenie, of France, was no exception to this 
law. When she first came to France, after her 
marriage with Napoleon, she was quick-witted, 
but not always wise. Some of her remarks ex- 
cited no little amusement in court circles. 

At one of her receptions, two beautiful young 
ladies were present from the United States, and 
the empress, attracted by their appearance, 
wished to pay them special attention. She ac- 
cordingly entered into pleasant conversation 
with them, but they were startled almost to 
merriment by her question,— 

“Did you come from America by land or by 
water?” 

The empress evidently had not passed through 
the drill of our primary schools in geography. 
Any little girl entering a grammav school would 
be ashamed to ask such a question. The em- 
press, it is said, has studied hard since to make 
up for early deficiencies. 

fae ae ee 
MECHANICAL PROGRESS, 

Two hundred years ago cotton was actually 
unknown ia England, the goods that bore that 
name being composed of wool or flax. Then 
the spinning jenny had never been dreamed of. 
The old weaver’s beam and shuttle, the same as 
described in the book of Job, were still in use, 
and had not been converted by the magic touch 
of Arkwright into thg complex machinery of 
inodern times. 

Hand-weaving to-day is still practised by ma- 
ny Oriental nations. The Hindoo, seated on the 
ground with his legs in a hole, and the weft of 
his muslin tied to the branches of a couple of 





in words, and he knew them thoroughly. At 


'“qeainst arainy day,” he was obliged to look 


) hess 


}co; but yet such is the superiority obtained by 
|} the use Of machinery that cotton grown on its 
| native plain can be brought ten thousand miles, 
ried back again, and then sold in the province 
where its woolly fibre first silvered the bud, ata 
less price than that of the cloth produced by the | 
Indian artisan. 
—_—_+or—____ 
MONEY SMOKED AWAY. 

Sir Walter Raleigh once weighed some tobac- 
co smoke, but reckoning it by pounds and shil- | 
lings is a good deal more suggestive than reck- 
oning it by pounds and ounces. 


A man fell and lamed his foot one day so that 
he could not walk. Having no money laid up 


to charitable people for support during his sick- 

A kind old gentleman called at his cot- 
and was invited in by his wife. | 
“You smoke, [ see,” said the visitor, pointing | 
to a black looking pipe on the shelf. 

“Yes, a little, sir. Only two cents worth of 
tobacco every day, ever since | was out of my 
time.” 

The gentleman quietly asked his age, and 
then as quietly pencilled out this poor pauper’s 
tobacco bill. Having found the total, he asked, 
“My friend, suppose you had put the two 
cents per day which you have spent in tobacco 
during your lifetime into the savings bank, how 
much would you have had there to draw upon 
in your present distress ?” 

“Don't know, sir. Never thought of it, sir,” 
grunted the lame man, who felt that the stran- 
ger was treading on his sore toe. 

“Over five hundred dollars!” replied the gen- 
tleman. 

Five hundred dollars spent on smoke! Think 
of it! Is it worth while to invest so much mon- 
ey in smoke ?”—s. 8S. Advocute. 






——_+or———— 
DON’T FRET. 

Some people make every body about them un- 
comfortable by constant fretting. They formed 
the habit when they were boys or girls. The 
best way of guarding against it is never to be- 
gin. 
A little girl has been visiting me, and has 
caused me no little anxiety. She fretted when 
it rained because she could not go out, and 
fretted when the sun shone because of the heat. 
She fretted when little girls came to see her, and 
fretted when they did not. It is dreadful to be 
a fretter. A fretter is troublesome to herself and 
troublesome to her friends. We all have our 
trials; but fretting does not help us to bear or 
get rid of them. 
“But we have our trials,” the children say. 
Yes, you have; and your little trials are as hard 
to bear as our great ones. But fretting don’t 
help them; nor wishing we were somewhere or 
somebody else; nor dwelling upon them till they 
look a great deal bigger than they really are. 
Everybody does have trials; and the only 
right way of getting along is not to wish our- 
selves somebody else, or to fret ourselves be- 
cause we are not, but contentedly bear our lot, 
and be satisfied with what God has given us. 





-——_——__+on-—"——— 
A CROW CAUGHT. 
Crows are fond of clams, and flocks of them 
may often be seen flying to the shore, in search 
of this favorite food. But sometimes accidents 
will happen even to crows: 
The Camden, (Me.) Hereld says the following 
is said to be a true story, the occurrence having 
been witnessed by two citizens of Camden. Mr. 
Sherman had a field of corn near Sherman’s 
Cove, which the crows troubled very much. One 
day, when two men were in the field, they saw a 
crow, apparently stuck in the sand on the beach. 
The tide was coming in, and gradually over- 
whelmed Mr. Crow, who struggled hard te avoid 
his fate, but unsuccessfully. 
When the tide receded, the men visited the 
spot, and, taking up the dead crow, found a 
large clam attached to his under jaw or Dill! It 
appears that, in his search for food, he had 
seen the head ef the clam sticking out of the 
shell, and made a dive forit; but the clam knew 
a trick worth two of that, and shut down on 
him! This is a solemn warning to crows! 
—— ae 


LONGWORTH AND LONGFELLOW. 


A happy and graceful play upon words was 
once made by our own poet, Longtellow. A Mr. 
Longworth, of Cincinnati, being introduced to 
him one evening, some one present remarked 
upon the similarity of the first syllable of the 
two names. “Yes,” said the courteous poet, 
“but in this case, I fear Pope’s line will apply: 
‘Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow.’ ”’ 

Oliver Optic’s Mayazine. 
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A very funny collection of words are these 
lines, just new as popular in London, as “Shoo 
Fly” is in America. It is a great deal wittier 
than our measure, though both are sufficiently 
nonsensical : 

I saw Esau kissing Kate, 

And the fact is, we all three saw; 
For I saw Esau, he saw me, 

And she saw I saw Esau. 


> 





ALLUDING to chignons, Mrs. Clever said,— 
“A girl, now, seems all head.’ 
talk to her,” replied Mr. Clever. 


What falls from the tongue is the proof of the 


“Yes, till you 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
FRACTIONAL ENIGMA. 


Take one-half of father and all of you, 
One-third of mother and one-third of Sue; 
As your company is good, six-sevenths of that, 
Add three-fourths of iron,—I’ll wager my hat, 
If you'll tell me truly, you'll cheerfully say 
It makes the best treat seen for many a day. 
E. B. CLEMENT. 


2. 


Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike, but 
spelled differently. 





1. I —— along the —— to Island. 
2. The man earned —— he had with his —. 
3. Dr. —— cured a —— in my head. 
4. The man had a — given him by the —— of 
Bath. oO. D.C. 
3. 























Unromantic, but too often true. M. 


4. 
CHARADKE. 


If you a glass of water take 
‘o drive away your raging thirst, 
Or use an axe, or hoe, or rake, 
You'll certainly employ my jirst. 


You'll find my second on your sleeve; 
It oftimes lights upon the ear; 
And when it does it sings a tuno 
I guess you do not like to hear. 


My whole, 1 trust, will ne’er be worn 
By any of my little friends, 

At this, or any future time; 
For I am found on bold, bad men 


When overtaken in their crime. o. W. M. 


5. 


I am composed of eight letters. 
My 3, 6, 2, 8 isa fruit. 

My 5, 7, 1, 4 is the human visage. 
My 8, 6, 4, 5 isa chain of rocks. 


My whole is a river in North Carolina. J.G. B. 


6. 
BURIED CITIES. 


Tread lightly on sore corns. 

Rich people have nice houses. 

Our dog runs at hens and kills them. 

Abel fasted in August and September. (2 cities.) 
A tun is four hogsheads. 

Give the baby a nap lest he be cross. 

I think Fremont really tried to do right. 


Conundrums. 


How does a sailor know there is a man in the 
moon? Because he has been to sea (see). 


What is the most modest thing now in this house? 
The clock; for it always covers its face with its hands, 
and runs itself down, however good its works may 
be. 

Why may the popular felt hats be called wide- 
awake? Because they never had a nap. 

When were there only three vowels in the alphabet? 
Before U and I were thought of. 


Which are the four most corpulent letters in the 
alphabet? 0, B, C, T (obesity). 

Why is matrimony like a landed estate? Itisa 
proper-tie. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Hat-rack. 

Asa, Asia. 

Frigate. 

“Rats desert sinking ships.’’ 

Sick, WELL. 1. Sorrow, 2. Innocence, 3, Cruel, 
4. Knell. 

Chas. Dickens. 

Petersham. 








trees, throws his shuttle with a skill] thatin the 


quantity and quality of head, 
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Doll, Olio, Liar, Lore, 
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SPRING’S FIRST GIFT. 
O, Spring! if thou hadst nothing breught 
Save thy sweet self to win us, 
If only thy fair hand had wrought 
A spell of beauty in us, . 
Need were that we should sing thy praise, 
Who thrill to thy earesses, 
And feel the gladness of the days 
That all our being blesses! 


For we had thought thy coming slow, 
And had no heart to wait thee! 

Forgive us, love, since long ago 
We all went out to meet thee. 

We went by each untrodden way, 
We sought in silent places, 

For well we knew our patient faith 
Should find thy flower traces! 


And, hidden half by sere, dead leaves, 
Ve saw a vine-life growing ; 

Sure never fullest Autamn sheaves 
Awakened joy se glowing. 

Hereafter Summer's roses may 
In red or white salute us, 

But this is memory’s crowning day, 
The day we found arbutus! 


O, clover on the meadow slopes, 
O, dai-ies by the river, 

O, little bud to light that opes, 
O, cedar, green forever! 

Not one so wins our heart to-day 
As this, whose brown disguises 
Of withered leaves and lances gray 

Gave us such glad surprises. 


So shy and sweet beneath our feet, 

Green leaves and waxen flowers, 
The snow-white, blushing pink to meet 

Such looks of love as ours! 

And Spring no more may hide away, 

Nor shun our smiling faces, 

Since, linger wheresoe’er she may, 

We know her trysting places. 

Independent. 
————_+or—— 
A MUSEUM OF TORTURE TOOLS. 

It is evidence of the progress of Christian civ- 
ilization that the methods of torturing criminals 
which in old times were considered by even good 
men, as the proper punishment for crime, or for 
heresy, have given way to a more humane treat- 
ment. Society now frowns upon torture as un- 
wise and cruel. It punishes the law-breaker, 
but it also tries to reform him. A correspondent 
writing from Nuremburg describes a collection 
of the instruments of torture kept in the dun- 
geons of that city. He says: 

There are all sorts of screws for squeezing fin- 
gers, limbs or the body; whips of knotted cord, 
of wire; frames of wood and iron to confine the 
body in uncomfortable postures; artistic gouges 
for taking out eyes; irons for burning the flesh; 
masks for compressing the face and head; an 
ingenious implement called the “Spanish pear,” 
which being put into the mouth, was opened in 
four quarters with a spring, and held the mouth 
distended; a machine for smashing thumbs; an 
exccutioner’s sword, straight, double-edged and 
heavy, which has cut off more than three hun- 
dred heads; and to finish the exhibition my con- 
ductress opened a box looking like a violin case 
and produced a human skull through which was 
still thrust the iron spike by which it had been 
fastened to the city gate. 

This museum of artistic devil’s tools is made 
up of articles which I was assured were used up 
to the present century in the council house of the 
free, Protestant city of Nuremburg—and these 
were only the minor articles for light penalties 
in their code. 





He descended into a series of dungeons under 
the city wall and found some other things, which 
he thus describes : 


Further on, in another room, is a cradle thick- 
ly studded on the inside with blunt spikes. In 
this the victim was fastened naked and rocked; 
it was especially for women, and my guide re- 
membered the last person so punished. Then 
we come to the rack, a board on which the body 
was strapped, and cords connecting with a 
windlass at one end, by which the limbs were 
stretched; and ‘“‘the ladder,” the rounds made 
of sharp-edged rollers, with ropes through pul- 
leys in the roof at the upper end, so that the 
body could be pulled up and down over the roll- 
ers, weights being added to increase the pres- 
sure. 

In the execution room he found the “Zisener 
Jungfrau,” or the iron maiden, which he thus 
photographs: 

Outwardly it is the figure of a woman darkly 
clothed in the old costume, with many ruffs or 
collars. The figure is hollow and lined with 
sheet iron. Two doors opening in front, the 
whole length of the woman, reveal all the mys- 


tery, but our guide likes to tell her story. This 
is the gem of her collection. 
“They stood the man up in there,” she said, 


“with his hands tied behind him; you see here, 
in these dvors, the spikes,” (thick, sharp irons 
four inches long); “there are twenty-three of 
them—one for each eve, and they all come above 
here” (touching her belt). 

She closed the dvors slowly that we might see 
the points where the spikes would stick, and 
stepping back, lifted along jack-screw, one end 
of which was secured to the wall and the other 
made to fit the curve of the figure. 

“See here, how they made the doors shut. 
This little handle pushes out the screw further 
and further, and the doors must come together.” 





—~or—_—_ 
A POWERLESS GOD. 


A Burman deacon, in telling one of the mis- 
sionaries of his former experience as an idolater, 
said that he once purchased a large idol, which 
he placed in a temple and worshipped daily. 
After some time he noticed that large holes had 
been eaten in it, and knocking on it, two or 





three large rats ran out. 


He was so indignant | 


So he walked along the aisle to the two ne- 


that the god he worshipped could not defend | groes, touched the arm of the man and offered 


himself from rats, that he seized a club and 
pounded it to pieces. The old priest exclaimed, 
with horror,— 

“Young man, what are you doing?” 

“I am knocking to pieces my god,” he replied, 
“which cannot defend himself from rats.” 

He lost his confidence in idols from that time, 
and never purchased another; and when he 
heard the Gospel, he at once embraced the truth 
that was able to save him. 


———+o+- —___— 


AN INDIGNANT SCHOOLMASTER. 

Schoolmasters in the olden times used to 
think quite as much of whipping, as of teach- 
ing. “Spare the rod, spoil the child,” was a fa- 
vorite proverb, and they were careful to run no 
risk of spoiling their pupils. Grace Greenwood 
tells a story of John Todd, a Quaker master in 
Philadelphia, who excelled in this line: 

The centre of the school-room was his flogging 
greund. The boldest boy, when invited to meet 
him there, was apt to hang back modestly; but 
when there, he was remorselessly seized by the 
master, who, with one foot on a bench, was wont 
to bend him across his knee, face downward,—a 
most humiliating position. 

Then the master, with one elbow pressed on 
the unfortunate young fellow’s neck, to keep 
him steadily in place, would fling back the pro- 
tecting coat-tails, and vigorously lay on the 
strap, a thick strip of leather, some fifteen inch- 
es long. : 

Sometimes, in his haste, he stopped not to lay 
down on his desk the long quill pen, with which 
he happened to be writing, but held it gripped 
in his teeth throughout the flogging, which is 
said to have given to his face a peculiarly fierce 
and determined expression. 

Occasionally he would ask, “Does it hurt 
thee?” and when the answer was yelled out,— 


“O yes, teacher, it hurts awfully!” he would | 


say, with a grim smile,— 

“That's right, ’tis good for thee; I’ll give thee 
alittle more. Thou shalt not want a warming 
pan to-night, ’ll warrant thee. Nothing in na- 
ture will prevail upon thee but my strap.” 

There was, however, in that school, one boy, 
who, for a time, set the terrible John Todd and 
his ugly instrument of discipline at defiance. 
He was naturally tough and hardy, perhaps, 
and he was, moreover, especially protected by 
a stout pair of leather breeches. 

Him the master strapped a number of times, 
laying out all his strength, and getting abso- 
lutely purple in the face with the exertion. But 
the boy took it all in hardened silence. He 
would not wince, he would not wriggle, he 
would not “sing out.” 

One day, after quite exhausting himself at his 
agreeable duty, the master paused in angry as- 
tonishment, and asked,— 

“Does it not hurt thee, at all, thou young rep- 
robate ?” ; 

“No!” shouted the incorrigible young rebel. 
“Cut away! Hurrah for leather breeches!” 

The next moment he was thrown sprawling 
upon the floor by his indignant master, who ex- 
claimed, still in that terrible, pompous way of 
his,— 

“Intolerable being! get out of my school! 
Nothing in nature is able to prevail upon thee, 
not even my strap.” 


Thus Tommy Fitch was expelled from the fa- | 


mous Friends’ school. If he had been allowed 
to remain there, after that triumph over the 
master, every boy in the academy would have 
beset his parents for leather breeches; the strap 
would have fallen into disuse, and the discipline 
of that venerable institution of learning would 
have been upset forever. 
He 
A STEAM CAR INCIDENT. 


Mr. E. A. Pollard, a Southerner and the an- 
thor of the Southern History of the Rebellion, 
nobly takes back what he has heretofore said 
against the black man respecting his ability to 
take care of himself, and in a recent article in 
Lippincott’s Magazine, writes a very graceful 
and very just defence of him. The following 
extract is a picture in itself, besides illustrating 
forcibly how much a class of white men have 
yet to learn from many of the negroes, in the 
most common ceurtesies of society : 

The writer was some time ago travelling on 
the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, and, smok- 
ing being excluded from all the cars but that 
known as “the negro car,” he passed into the 
latter to enjoy a cigar. 

There were some black people already seated 
in it, and also some two or three white men who 
were smoking. The car was not full, and he re- 
versed one of the seats that he might stretch his 
legs, thus occupying two of the sofas, after the 
common fashion of travellers when there is a 
surplus of seats at their disposal. 

After passing several stations the car became 
crowded with negro passengers, who, in turn, 


| took the single seats, until at last a black man 


and a woman were left standing in the aisle, 
there being no seats to offer them, while the 
white persons in the car yet occupied from two 
to four seats each. 

‘Fhe poor creatures never thought of asking 
for seats which really belonged to them; they 
stood up very humbly and said nothing. 

The train had gone but a little way when it 
occurred to the writer that he was not acting 
the gentleman or doing as his self-respect re- 
quired. He had no right to a single seat in this 
car; it was allotted to colored people; he was 
an intruder, and doing a selfish and mean thing 
in retaining seats beyond his needs, even if they 
had not been asked for, 


| 








him one of his sofas. The white men who were 
smoking in the car sneered at him, and it could | 
readily be seen that their lips formed the whis- | 
per of “Yankee!” In that they were mistaken, | 
but their whispered commentaries of contempt | 
did not as much afflict him as the smell of bad | 
whiskey which they emitted in the warmth of | 
their feelings. 

After finishing his cigar, the writer retired 
into the next car. He had been seated here but 
a few moments when the negro to whom he had 
shown a simple act of politeness came, holding | 
in his hands two large, glistening pippins, | 
which the poor fellow had purchased by the | 
wayside, and said, in a simple, deprecating way | 
that was quite touching,— | 

“Mister gentleman, won’t you please cept 
these?” | 

All the fools in the world may think as they 
please, but the writer was never more satisfied | 
with an act of civility than that he had done to | 
a negro; and his cheek flushed as he answered | 
the poor black with as eordial and respectful a | 
“Thank you!” as he ever gave to the proudest | 
white man in the land. | 


~~ 
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A PETRIFIED SEA SERPENT. 
Many people claim to have seen a sea serpent, | 
but no live one has yet been caught, and the un- 
believers outnumber the believers in his exist- 
ence. An Indiana paper gives the following ac- 
count of a fossil sea serpent, but if live ones are 
no bigger, as the boys say, “they are no great 
shakes, after all the fuss” : 





One of the most singular and wonderful dis- 
coveries of the age was made in the Curryville 
coal mines, a few days ago. Ata depth of one 
hundred and eighty feet, while the miners were 
cutting through a slate stone, they discovered 
the petrified body of a sea serpent. We exam- 
ined this petrifaction, and can say, with truth, | 
that it is the finest specimen we ever saw. Un- | 
fortunately, it was broken into three pieces, and | 
a piece from near the centre is missing—perhaps 
thrown out in a sliver of stone. A limb had ev- 
idently fallen across the serpent, about eight or 
ten inches from the head, and mashed the part | 
underneath it flat; and, strange to say, even | 
this thin part was formed into solid stone, and | 
was taken out perfect. The wrinkles in the | 
body of the serpent, in its writhing, as if to ex- | 
tricate itself from the stick that fell across it, | 
were as perfect and natural as the day after the 
affair took place. The head is shaped like that | 
of an eel, and the tail, from indications, must | 
have been supplied with a broad fin, or a flat, | 
fleshy substance, as a propeller. The eyes and | 
mouth can be distinctly traced, while the body | 
is covered with small sunken spots, similar to | 
those on a hog skin, though not so small or nu- 
merous. This specimen is five fect three inches 
long, and near ten inches around the largest 
part of the body. 


ee 


NO OFFICE FOR DRUNKARDS. 

It would be well for our country if all Presi- 
dents and Governors followed Jefferson’s law 
not to appoint any drunkards to office, and if 
the people would not vote for any such charac- 
ters. 
writes: 








I have heard my father tell repeatedly the fol- 
lowing anecdote of Mr. Jefferson: A gentleman 
was recommended to Mr. Jefferson for a consid- 
erable office with earnestness. ‘There was com- 
petition for the office, but the recommendation 
of the friends of this gentleman were more earn- 
est and somewhat more numerous than those 
of his competitors. They urged that he was a 
man of integrity, a decided friend of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and fully capable of discharging its duties. 

Mr. Jefferson was about to give him the of- | 
fice, when a friend of his, well known to him to 
be such, called upon him, having had informa- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson’s intentions in the case. 
He broached the subject, and said plainly that 
he hoped that appointment would not be made. 

“Why so?” said Mr. Jefferson; “he is recom- 
mended to me as a strong political friend, a man 
of integrity and capacity.’ 

“All that, sir,” said the gentleman, “is true, 
but he is intemperate; he uses intoxicating liq- 
uors too freely.” 

Mr. Jefferson replied, “I am glad you have 
given me this information; the appointment 
shall not be made. I have long since made up 
my mind never, knowingly, to appoint any man 
to office who used intoxicating liquors freely.” 
And the appointment was not made. 


ice ola 
LEARN THINGS THOROUGHLY. 

The sure way to have your knowledge de- 
spised, is to half know it. It is a pitiful habit 
with too many young people, now-a-days, to 
dip into every thing, and make certain of noth- 
ing. They forget that what is worth knowing 
at all, is worth knowing well. 

Prof. Agassiz once placed a grasshopper upon 
his lecture table, before a class of young men, 
and told them that this insect would be the sub- 
ject of their conversation for the hour. 

The class smiled at this, wondering what new 
thing could be told of this familiar little skip- 
ping fellow, jumping about their feet every 
summer. But they found the hour only too 


short, and wished for another, as the professor 
opened before them all the curious and interest- 
ing facts about the grasshopper, which his care- 
ful observation had revealed to him. 

We may have an active business, employing 


A correspondent of a Pennsylvania paper 
y f 





us daily, and still find time, if we are in earnest 





about it, to become well acquainted with at least 
one of the branches of natural science. 

One of the most active physicians in the Con. 
necticut Valley, collected a cabinet of insects 
and birds, that was valued at $10,000 when he 
died; and a college considered itself very forty. 
nate in securing it, while the work of collecting 
it was the joy of his life. 

+) 
AN ENCOUNTER. 

There is a species of animal called the Amerj- 
can lion, that is found in this country. One 
was recently killed in Eastern Missouri, and a 
paper published in the locality gives the follow. 
ing account of the monster: 


After some time we were convinced that the 
dogs had brought the beast to a stand. We 
kept on stumbling over the bushes for about 
a half hour, every minute drawing nearer the 
dogs, until we at last came up with them, when, 
sure enough, we discovered the object of our 
search, backed up against the trunk of a large 
tree and dealing death among the dogs. 

He had already killed some five or six of our 
| best dogs, and crippled several more. The dogs 
| were getting afraid to approach him, but we en- 
| couraged them, in order to induce him to keep 
{his stand, when our guns were brought into 
play with various success. 

Several shots took effect on the animal. He 
was in a terrible rage, his eves fairly flashing 
fire. Woe to the unwary dog that came within 
his reach! Mr. Holman had a narrow escape, 
by venturing too near the animal, which made 
a furious bound at him, just grazing him, and 
tearing off his coat; but a well-directed shot, at 
this moment, stopped the animal's career. 

The animal in question, which has created so 
much consternation through the north-western 
part of this State, and part of Iowa, is said to 
be a California lion. It is from seven to eight 
feet long, about three and a half feet high, and 


| massively built, its shoulders being very heavy, 


and mane long. He had enormous teeth, which 
he could use to terrible effect. 
——__ +or 
DON’T STEP THERE, 

Some one thus writes in the Christian Advo- 
cate: 

A layer of snow was spread over the icy streets, 
and pedestrians, shod with India rabber, walked 
carefully toward the village church on a cold 
Sabbath morning in February. 

Walking somewhat hastily churchward, for I 
was late, I noticed a bright-looking little lad 
standing upon the pavement, with his cap in his 
hand, and his eyes fixed upon one spot on the 
sidewalk. As IT approached him he looked upon 
ine, and, pointing to the place. said,— 

“Please don’t step there, sir; I slipped there 
and fell down.” 

I thanked the philanthropic little fellow, and 
passed round the dangerous spot. 

“Don’t step there,” was the theme of my med- 
itations during the remainder of the walk. 

A thousand times since has the clear voice of 
that kind-hearted child rung in my ear, remind- 
ing me of my duty to those around me, and urg- 
ing me to repeat it, wherever it promises to be 
useful. ‘Please, sir, don’t step there.” 

a enone 
DANGER TO GREAT EATERS. 

Dr. Hall says, on the authority of his long 
and excellent observation, that great eaters never 
live long. The stomach is one of the most deli- 
cate organs of life, and, indeed, the very start- 
ing-point of our physical existence. Nothing 
san be worse, therefore, for the health, than to 
overload it: 





Multitudes measure their health by the quan- 
tity they eat; and out of ten persons, nine are 
gratified with an increase of weight, when in 
reality it indicates an increase in disease, show- 
ing that the absorbents of the system are too 
weak to discharge their duty, and the tendency 
to fatness increases, until existence becomes a 
burden, and eath closes the painful history. 


+> 
>> 





BE IN EARNEST. 
A speaker in a Sunday school convention, in 
remarking the want of enthusiasm, said: 


A Scottish doctor got fidgety because the train 
was delaying. 

“What's the matter? Isn’t there plenty of 
water?” some one asked. 

“O yes,” was the reply; “there’s plenty 0’ 
water; but it isn’t a bilin’.” 

There is the trouble with a great many trains 
of usefulness that ought to be moving. Water 
enough, but “it isn’t boiling!’ 

acceso ceneaiccatats 
“JUST FOR FUN.” 

These were the words upon the lips of a beau- 
tiful young lady very recently, while standing 
by the railway, determined to cross before the 
approaching train against the wishes of a moth- 
er, while the father approved the trial of “smart 
ness.” In another moment the engine caught 
her dress, sti'l sweeping the iron rail, and drew 
her under the revolving wheel. She was taken 
thence with only strength to whisper, “Kiss 
mother for me,” and died. f; 

Lessons of deep import are taught by this 
tragedy. “Just for fun,” is the language of 
souls daily, trifling with “the death that never 
dies. 





>> 


THE woman who undertook to scour the 
woods has abandoned the job. It would take 
too much soap. ‘The last that was heard of het, 
she was skimming the sea, 
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THE YOUTHS 














For the Companion. 


THE CORNER SHOP. 








Little Benjie was very sick; so sick that the 
doctor’s white horse and black dog had waited 
at the gate half a hour that morning. 

When at last the doctor left the sick room, 
after saying to Mrs. Wilson, ‘‘Keep the little fel- 
low as quiet as possible,”’ he found Miss Midget 
standing at the entry window, and her little 
hands were purple with the cold. So he opened 
the chamber-dooragain. 

“T shall have another patient here,” said he, 
“if this little girl stays in this cold entry;” and 
then he went down the stairs, out at the door 
and into the chaise, and the white horse trotted 
off, followed by the black dog. 

“Why, Midget, darling!” said Mrs. Wilson, 
coming out of the room at the doctor’s sum- 
mons, “you will surely get cold here! Why 
didn’t you stay down in the kitchen ?” 

“Jane said I was a bovver; ’sides, I wanted to 
see the big dorg,”’ and Midget’s black eyes 
sparkled with fun, though she almost shivered 
with cold. 

“Then you should stay in the nursery,” said 
her mamma. 

“Tt’s jess as cold as possible in the nurstry, 
’sides, there isn’t nobuddy to play wiv me,” an- 
swered Midget. 

Mrs. Wilson thought a minute; she had just 
moved into the town and knew scarcely any one 
there on whom she could call for help; she had 
written to Aunt Lulu to come, but she could not 
arrive before the day after to-morrow; what 
could she do with Midget, while her own pres- 
ence and care were constantly required by Ben- 
jie? 

Suddenly a bright thought came to her, and 
she called Jane up from the kitchen. 

“I know that you are very busy,’’ said she, 
“and that the kitchen is no place for Midget 
while you are at work. You must leave your 
work a few minutes, just long enough to change 
Midget’s dress and take her down to Miss Ruth’s. 
Iknow she will look after her to-day.” 

“Yis, sure, mum,” was Jane’s ready response; 
“an’ how is the little b’y ?” 

“He is very sick,” answered Mrs. Wilson, with 
quivering lip, and then she kissed Midget, bid- 
ding her be a good little girl, and went back to 
Benjie. 

“Now, Jane,” said Midget, “I fink I’d better 
Wear my new dress wid kisses and moons all 
over it what’s got a pottit in it.” 

Midget’s “kisses and moons” were round, blue 
Spots, sprinkled over a delicate, drab ground; 
but the pocket was her especial delight, a ready 
hiding-place for little broken toy cups, dollie’s 
petticoats, the scraps from mamma’s rag-basket, 
orany thing else that happened in the way. 

“Wal, sure, an’ I jiss think your mither wud 
let ye wear it,” said Jane, but to Midget’s dis- 
tress, she covered nearly all the kisses and moons 
With a clean apron. 

“T don’t fink Miss Rufe likes aprons on little 
girls,” remonstrated Midget, but all to no avail. 

Cloak, hood, mittens, rubbers and gaiters kept 
the little body warm during the short walk to 
Miss Ruth’s corner shop, where Jane left her and 
Went back to her work. 

O the wonders of that corner shop! To Midg- 
et its treasures were inexhaustible, and Miss 
Ruth was looked upon with envy and awe as its 
Owner. 

The show-cases on one side contained buttons, 
Pins, cotton and such little trimmings, but the 





The opposite counter, with its show-cases, held 
cakes of various kinds, and candy moulded into 
wonderful forms, besides molasses candy in gen- | 
erous sticks, and gingerbread men and horses of | 
Miss Ruth’s own making. Then all around the 
little room, on shelves well guarded by glass | 
doors, were toys, toys without end. 

Dolls, tea sets and cradles, fiddles, drums and 
trumpets, bottles of candy and sugar plums, 
pails, baskets, ninepins, soldiers and guns, all of 
a size, shape and color, to make many a pair of 
bright eyes sparkle, and many a little heart wish 
for a whole purse full of money to spend at Miss 
Ruth’s shop. 

You may be sure Midget enjoyed all this dis- 
play, and the only wonder is that Miss Ruth was 
not weary of following her from one attractive 
toy to another, and of answering her many ques- 
tions. She was treated to a gingerbread man, 
which she danced on the counter before devour- 
ing, and toalong stick of molasses candy, which 
made her mouth and hands very dirty. 

“I fink you'd better give me that candy bastit, 
too,” said Midget, pointing to a pretty colored 
basket in the show-case; but as Miss Ruth did 
not agree with her, Midget yielded her wish, re- 
membering that her mamma had bade her “‘be 
a good girl.” 

Indeed, Miss Midget was very good all theday, 
except once, when her little feet and hands led 
her into mischief. 

It happened about noon, when Miss Ruth had 
fastened up the shop and gone into her little far- 
away kitchen to get dinner. 

Midget trotted around after her till she was 
tired of it, then she set off on an exploring ex- 
pedition. 

She found the top of the cellar stairs and came 
near tumbling down there, head first. 

Then she found the foot of a flight of stairs 
leading up to a little loft, where Miss Ruth kept 
a reserve of articles she had no room for on the 
shelves below. 

Midget thought she might as well go up and 
see what was there; so up she went. 

“Well,” said Midget to herself, as she looked 
around at the piles of boxes and bundles, “Miss 
Rufe’s gallic isn’t much like my mamma's. We 
don’t have such fings to our house.” 

Suddenly she spied a row of teapots on the 
floor; some were yellow and some were black. 
“I don’t fink dose teapots are pretty, not one 
bit,” said she; “dose b’ack ones look jess like 
the doctor’s dorg. Scat! you bad teapots; I 
don’t want you here.” 

But as the teapots showed no sign of obeying 
her, Midget went up to them and seizing one 
away, she ran with it to the head of the stairs 
and flung it down with all her might. 








“Scat! you bad teapot!” 

“Bump, clatter, crash /’”’ went the teapot, leav- 
ing its cover on one stair, its nose on another, 
and its handle on a third, and, landing at the 
bottom, broke into three more pieces. 

“Somebody in the next house has broken a 
piece of crockery,” thought Miss Ruth, as she 
turned her beefsteak. 

“Bump, clatter, crash!’ went another teapot. 

Miss Ruth began to suspect something was 
going wrong in her own house. 

Leaving the steak to take care of itself, she 
rushed to the foot of the stairs just in season to 
stop Miss Midget from throwing down a third 
“bad b’ack teapot.” 

Miss Ruth felt sorry for her loss, but Midget’s 
whole face was so full of fun she could not help 
smiling with her. 

“Don’t break any more,” said she, “but come 
down and get your dinner; after that we will 
pick up the pieces.” 

Just before night Jane came for Midget to go 
home; some good angel had sent Aunt Lulu 
sooner than was expected. 

“Good-by, Miss Rufe,” said Midget, “Aunt Lu- 
lu has come, and I can be tooken care of to our 
house: but I’ll come and see you again nex 





children cared nothing for them. 
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COMPANION. 


yy SUB SC RI 70 THE 
Cosi)! COMPANION. 


These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers who secure the fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to TnE COMPANION up to July 1, 
1870. 






1 Seven Octave Piano, cost..... .--- $475. 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost.....$200. 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each... 
6 Silver Watches, cost of each........ $12. 
6 Croquet Games, cost of each..........$5. 





15 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 
We Wawesseseuscceuses iacenweve 


THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 
subscriber, as expressions of respect 


from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessful in enlarging the circulation of the Companion. 
The number is so great that the probability of securing 
one is unusually favorable. 


The Piano 

Is one of HALLETT, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, | 
and superior workmanship. 


The Parlor Organ 


Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm of S. 
D. & W. H. Smitu, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 


Will be carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 
good time-keepers. The other gifts of GAMES and PEN- 


CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The Fifty Presents 

Will be given to the Firty SUBSCRIBERS who secure the 
fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
the Pr or C i 
their new subscribers. 





they may receive for 


Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for cach subscriber 
you may secure,and you have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE, 


The Number of New Names that secured 
last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 
Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and 
paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribess he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, 80 as to reccive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they preter, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the yp i or premi to 
which they are entitled. 





TERMS: 


The SunscripTION Price of THk CoMPANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


Papers DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 








Messrs. Gro. P. Rowe t & Co., Advertising 
Agents, No. 40 Park Row, New York, are au- 
thorized to receive advertisements for this paper 
at our lowest rates. 





IF you are troubled with a Cough, Weakness of the 
Lungs, Sore Throat, Pain in the Side, or Kidney Com- 
plaints, WHITE P1nE Comrovnp will help you, and, as a 
general thing, effect a permanent cure. 

$25 Capita! 
profit. 











$2000 
15—iw 


Partner wanted in every town. 
Address C. W. Dennis, Rochester, N. Y. 





EVERY BRIGHT BOY AND GIRL is 
sending twenty-five cents to Horace B. FULLER, Bos- 
ton, for the January, February and March numbers of 
MERRY's_ MvsevM, an illustrated Magazine for Young 
People. Enlarged and Improved. Oldest, Cheapest and 
Best. $150 a year. Pleasing and Profitable. Try it for 
three months. \e—tf 





CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Perry’s Worm Tea, a safe and effectual VrG- 
ETABLE REMEDY for Worms, Worm Fitsand Worm Fe- 
ver. Price, 25cts. Sold by Burk & Perry, Wholesale 
Druggists, 26 Tremont St., Boston, and by dealers gene- 
rally. 10—3n 





Standard Authority 
ON THE 


AMERICAN GAME OF CROQUET. 


Croquet, its Principles and Rules. B 
Prof. A. Rover. Seventh edition, revised and extended. 
Illustrated with numerous diagrams for lawn and parlor 
games. Also our celebrated gern bse Problems tor be- 
ginners. Sent to any address, with our illustrated cata- 
logue of Games and Ilome Amusements, for 10 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





BOSTON WEEKLY. SPECTATOR, 
29 Court St., Boston. 


A Large Quarto of News, Art, Literature, Business 
and Agriculture, 





The aim is to present a Family paper of unsurpassed 
general excellence: its Editorials candid, temperate, and 
of a high order of literary merit; its Stories unobjection- 
able, but alive with interest; its News reliable and fresh; 
its Prices Current caretully revised and accurate; its 
Market Reports of Dry Goods, Wool, Boot and Shoe, 
Leathe’, Lumber, Live Stock, and Produce, as full and 
faithful as possible. In short, it is quite invaluable and 
indispensable to the family _of the country gentleman. 
Send for specimen number. Price, $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 8--l0w 





mn 7° 
The Kindergarten, 

THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. A Complete 
Guide to Kindergartens. By Edward Wiebe. Eighty 
pages text, and seventy-four full-page lithographic plates, 
llustrating the use of Froebel's twenty gifts. Price, $3. 
Sample pages of text and plates, with complete prospee- 
tus and list of gifts, sent for 10 cents. 


MILTON 


14—Tw 


BRADLEY & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 





BROOK TROUT. 
The subscriber is now prepared to furnish to parties 
desirous of stocking their ponds end brooks, TROUT of 
suitable age, and of the finest quality ever offered. from 
the CELEBRATED CAVE COD STOCK. Address 
L. PROUTY, 
14-3w (With Bradford & Anthony), Boston. 





Two Thousand Sets of 


BRADLEY’S PATENT CROQUET 
GIVEN AWAY! 


Before June Ist. 


Address, with three cent stamp en- 
closed, 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


PIANO FORTES 

From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
6-3m WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 





TELE LELELELEEL 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business 
new, light and profitable. Persons of cither sex easily 
earn from 50c to $5 per evening, and a eos sum 
by devoting their whole time to the business. boys and 
girls earn nearly as muchas men. That all who see this 
notice may send their address, and test the bu iness, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to 
commence work on, a: dacopy ot 7he Peone's Litera- 
ry Comnunion—one of the largest and best family news- 
papers published—all sent free hy mail. Reader, if you 
want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. ALLEN 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 6-—3m 











Agents Wanted for “HAND OF GOD IN 
HistTORY."" By Rev. Hollis Read. Just /ssued. One 
of the Grandest Subscription books of modern times, and 
most valuable. Ministers, Students, and others, should 
send for terms and territory imm: diately, to D. C 
GUERNSEY, General Agent, Concord, N. H. = 12—2m 





YOUR NAME—Cut in Stencil, any style letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indclible Ink, or a Stel 
Stamp or Brand, for marking tools, &c., at JACOB'S, 151 
Washington Street, Boston. i—tt 





Books, Magazines, Music, Youth’s Com- 
panion, &c., &c., bound in any desired style, at low pri- 
ces, by C. HERSEY, 179 Washington St., Boston. 13—4w 

$25 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Samples 
3m 





Common Sense. 


WANTED-—AGENTS. $250 per month 
to sell the only GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price ouly 
$18. Great inducements to agenis. This is the most 
popular Sewing Machine of the day—makes the famous 
“Elastic Lock Stitch,’ will do any kind of work that 
can be done on any machine. Oue Hundred Thousand 
sold, and the demand constantly increasing. Now is the 
time to take an agency. Send for circulars. - Be 


e- 
ware of infringers. Address SECOMB & CO., Bos- 








tweek.” M. T. C. 


fore the paper is discontinued. 


ton, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. *4—4w 








TERMS: 
The Supscrirtrion Price of the Companton is 


$1 50, if paid in advance, 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance, 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be noti- 
fled by letter when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 
All arreurages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
ys give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on our boks 
unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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ETIQUETTE. 


Pronounce the word without the E, and we 
have tiquette, or “ticket,” which is just what it 
originally meant. Every genteel person must 
have his ticket, or, as we now say, his visiting- 
ecard. 

Etiquette now signifies the forms of ceremony 
which are to be used toward different people 
and in different places. In this country, we 
commonly use those forms only which are re- 
quired by ordinary politeness, but in other 
countries, especially in foreign courts, the rules 
of ceremonial are often very curious, and some- 
times perplexing. 

Here is an instance of the difficulty which 
ideas of etiquette often cause. 

At the marriage of the Princess Alexandrine, 
of Prussia, in 1865, the ambassadors of France 
and England demanded seats at the royal table. 
The kings were quite willing that the ambassa- 
dors should sit with them, and yet this privilege 
could not be granted. 

Why? 

The weighty reason was this: Custom grant- 
ed to certain Generals the right of setting the 
soup, beef, &e., on the royal table; and these 
proud persons, though content to wait on sove- 
reigns, would not this for 
lesser personages. So the ambassadors had to 
leave the kings to themselves and their General 
but uncommon waiters. 

With regard to presents, the laws of etiquette 
require that, when one is given to a friend or 
equal, it shall not be of great value; or, at least, 
that the value shall consist rather in the work- 
manship than in the material. 

Presents to superiors can be only of one kind, 
such as choice eatables, fruit, flowers, and gar- 
den produce, or curiosities, and specimens of 
plants, or of animals, living or dead. 
the rule of etiquette. 

But a way has often been found of getting 
round it. For instance, a young princess wanted 
a diamond necklace for a birthday present, and 
a wealthy nobleman wished to give it her. It 
was not thought proper that he should do this 
directly ; but he got out of the difficulty by send- 
ing her a doll, wearing the desired necklace. 

In some countries, however, presents are al- 
ways to be made at certain seasons of the year. 

In France, everybody is expected to present 
his friend with a New Year’s gift, and one, too, 
whjch will leave a larger or smaller hole in his 
pocket. At Easter, too, it is the custom to pree 
sent Easter eggs, which are sometimes eges 
extraordinary. A lady had set her heart on 
having a handsome “turn-out,’’—splendid car- 
riage, harness and horses, and she was greatly 
vexed that her dearest friend did not give it her. 
But when Easter came, she received an egg, 
with a golden yolk, and a white of bank notes,— 
all that she needed to procure her equipage. 

In some hotels, it seems, it is not etiquette to 
take your travelling-bag in to dinner with you, 
unless you pay for it. 

The story is told of a traveller who, on arriv- 
ing at a hotel at Belyium, went in to dinner at 
once, with his bay in his hand, and placed it on 
the chair beside him. Next day, on leaving, he 


condescend to do 


This is 


was surprised to find “Dinner for two,” charged 
in his bill. 


He was told, on complaining, that, 





YOU 








as his bag had taken the 
must be charged as one. 
the bill, and went his way. 

A few days after, he came again to the same 
hotel. Untaught by his expensive lesson, he 
again took his bag in to dinner, and placed it 
on the chair beside him. This time, however, 
the bag seemed to be astonishingly hungry. Its 
mouth was open all the time, and it partook of 
quite a number of different kinds of, food—now 
the wing of a duck, then a slice of beef, then of 
ham, and so on. The other guests wondered, 
and at last the landlord came up to remonstrate. 

“Sir,” said the traveller, “the last time I was 
here, I paid for two dinners, though my bag ate 
nothing. Meantime, its appetite has grown very 
much better, and you have no reason to com- 
plain, if it makes up, now, for its former lack. 

The guests all laughed at the landlord, and 
he was thus well paid off, with a tit-for-tat. 

The French people have the reputation of be- 
ing very polite, but the English are more strict 
in observing the laws of etiquette. Two Eng- 
lishmen went down from oppusite sides into the 
crater of Mt. Vesuvius, where they came very 
near being suffocated. They met there, but 
would not speak to each other, because they 
had not been introduced. 

On the other hand, they are sometimes very 
cool and impudent, and seem to think they can 
do any thing, if they only pay forit. An Eng- 
lishman struck a waiter in a French restaurant, 
and caused him serious injury. “You have 
killed the waiter,” said the restaurant-keeper, 
“because he brought you your soup with a hair 
in it!” 

“O, never mind; you can charge him in the 
bill, you know,” was the Englishman’s reply. 


place of a guest, it 
All right. He paid 





VARIETY. 


WISHING. 


Of all amusements of the mind, 
From logic down to fishing, 
There isn’t one that you can tind 
So very clieap as “wishing ;”’ 
A very choice diversion, too, 

If we but rightly use it, 
And not, as we are apt to do, 
Pervert it, and abuse it. 


I wish—a common wish, indeed,— 
My purse was somewhat fatter, 

That I might cheer the child of need, 
And not my pride to flatter; 

That I might make oppression reel, 
As only gold can make it, 

And break the tyrant’s rod of steel, 
As only gold can break it. 


I wish—that sympathy and love, 
And every human passion 

That has its origin above, 
Would come and keep in fashion; 

That scorn, and jealousy, and hate, 
And every base emotion, 

Were buried fifty fathoms deep 
Beneath the waves of ocean! 


I wish—that friends were always true, 
And motives always pure; 
I wish the good were not so few, 
I wish the bad were fewer; 
I wish that parsons ne’er forgot 
To heed their pious teaching, 
I wish that practising was not 
So different from preaching! 


I wish—that modest worth might be 
mg ey with truth and candor; 

I wish that innocence were free 
From treachery and slander; 

I wish that men their vows would mind; 
That women ne'er were rovers; 

I wish that wives were always kind, 
And husbands always love 

Joun G. Saxe. 








ARMIES OF MICE. 

Mice often do much mischief in our houses, 
and sometimes get into barns and granaries, and 
make havoc with corn and grain. But in Europe, 
it seems, they muster in large armies, and lay 
waste an entire country. An exchange says: 


We are familiar, in this country, with the 
plague of grasshoppers, army-worms, and other 
noxious animals, but have happily been spared 
from the devastations caused by mice in large 
bodies, such ss, not unfrequently, have ravaged 
portions of Europe. Quite recently, certain parts 
of Hungary have been terribly afflicted in this 
manner, to so great an extent, indeed, thatina 
single district, the entire crop of sixty thousand 
acres of grain was entirely consumed. 

In another district, ten thousand acres were 
destroved in two weeks, not a grain, nor blade 
of straw, nor root being left—entire fields having 
heen cleared, according to the statement, “as 
bare as a floor.”” Every attempt made to reduce 
the hordes of these animals failed. Ditches were 
dug and filled with water; but they soon became 
choked with the dead bodies, the number de- 
stroved being counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and yet without any appreciable impres- 
sion being made on the supply. The country 
was filled with immense numbers of hawks, ea- 
gles, owls, and other predaceous birds, together 
with foxes, weasels, wild-cats, &c., but the dev- 
astution still continues, and there is no knowing 
where it will end. 









A Goop TewperR.—No trait of character is 
more valuable than the possession of good tem- 





per. Home can never be made happy without 








it. It is like flowers springing up in our path- 
way, reviving and cheering us. Kind words and 
looks are the outward demonstration; patience 
and forbearance are the sentinels within. 
a 
OVERCOME BY A PICTURE. 
Every boy has read, and many a boy has 
spoken, “‘Sheridan’s Ride.” Mr. T. B. Read, the 
author of that stirring poem, is an artist as well, 
and has done as much by his pencil as by his 
pen to keep alive some of the most heroic mem- 
ories of the late great war. 





It must be a striking picture which can give 
rise to incidents like this, which attended the 
exhibition of Buchanan Read’s “Sheridan's 
Ride,” in Philadelphia, the other day. 

A young man was seen to walk hurriedly 
from the exhibition room. He was a strong, 
manly fellow, which made the agitation which 
nearly overcame him the more remarkable. The 
attendant saw that he was trembling in every 
limb, and that tears were running down his face, 
and pressed him to take a chair behind the desk 
and compose himself a little before going into 
the street, and then kindly asked him what was 
the matter. 

“The picture!” said the young fellow. “T 
was in that fight, and the dearest friend I had 
in the world was there killed by my side. 
came suddenly on the picture as I was walking 
through the rooms, and one look at it has made 
a baby of me. I remember so well how ‘Little 
Phil’ came upon the field, and the picture is so 
like it that it took away my breath. When the 
General rode along the lines I was so close to 
him that my arm touched the horse’s flank as I 
waved my cap. We were all hurrahing like 
mad.” 

All this he bolted out hurriedly, half laugh- 
ing, half erying as he spoke, and before he had 
finished, the few people who had gathered around 
were in a like April state. 
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WHERE FLIES COME FROM. 


Flies will soon be abundant, and most people 
wonder where they come from. Our readers, if 
they remember the following paragraph, can 
answer the inquiry: 

The eggs of the house fly are laid in decaying 
vegetable matter, such as dead leaves, and es- 
pecially in the manure of stables, about seventy 
or eighty being the usual number. These soon 
hatch, and the larva grows rapidly, feeding up- 
on the substances found near it. After a short 
time the outer skin hardens, and becomes brown 
and tough, forming acase shaped like a little 
barrel divided into rings. The transformation 
of the larva is quickly made, and the animal is 
soon ready to emerge as a perfect insect. 


——__>___—_ 


A Novert ADVERTISEMENT.— A man now 
wealthy says that when, vears ago, he opened 
his little country store in New Jersey, he adopt- 
ed the practice of selling molasses at two and 
sixpence per gallon; and so long as he was in 
trade he never deviated from the figures. It 
was his advertisement. People for many miles 
around spoke of him as the man who sold mo- 
lasses at ‘‘two-and-six,” and it carried a sort of 
reputation into regions where his name did not 
penetrate, and brought him many customers. 


en 


Tuts whole life is one great school; from the 
cradle to the grave, we are all sch@lars. The 
voices of those we love, and the wisdom of past 
ages, and our own experience, are our teachers. 
Afflictions give us discipline. The spirits of 
departed saints whisper to us, “Come up higher.” 


Henry II., of France, one day reached Amiens, 
after a long journey. A local orator was deput- 
ed to harangue him, and commenced by a long 
string of epithets: ‘Very great sovereign, very 
good, very merciful, vsry magnanimous’— 
“Add, also,” interrupted the king, “very tired.” 


Jonn BuNnyAN was once asked a question 
about heaven, which he could not answer, be- 
cause the matter was not revealed in the Scrip- 
tures; and he thereupon advised the inquirer to 
live a holy life, and go and see. 


“Papa,” said a small urchin, with a mischiev- 
ous eye, “I say, papa, ought the master to flog 
a fellow for what he didn’t do?” “Certainly 
not, my boy.” “Well, then, he flogged me 
to-day, when I didn’t do my sum.” 


Aw ox and two cows undertook, a few days 
since, in Washington county, O., to chew to- 
bacco. They all died. 


THE man who has nothing to boast of but his 
illustrious ancestors, is like a potato—the only 
good belonging to him is under the ground. 


THOSE who tell you of other people’s faults, 
will make themselves as free to others, of your 
own. 


A poe is counted mad when he won’t take 
something to drink, and a man when he takes 
too much. 

War is a dog with a broken leg like a boy at 
arithmetic? Because he puts down three, and 
carries one. 


Whur is the earth likea blackboard? Because 
the children of men multiply upon the face of it. 


WHERE would you look for a coarse race of 


men? On a race-course. 





a - -________- ee 


Paring, Coring and Slicing Machine.— 
e. 





AWAY TO SCHOOL. 


Away to School! away to School! 
The Boys, delighted, go; 
There to obey each wholesome rule, 
And daily wiser - 
How joyous'y the hours they spend, 
Beneath the Teacher's care, 
And when the hours of study end, 
They “home again”’ repair. 
What happiness doth each one show, 
With Hat, SuOxs, Coat and Pants complete 
Bought at the store of GEORGE FENNO, Fi 
6- Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
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VALUABLE AND RELIABLE. — “Brown's Broncntay 
Trocues™ will be found invaluable to those exposed to 
sudden changes, affording prompt relief in cases of 
Coughs, Colds, &c. For Public Speakers and Singers, 
and those who over-tax the voi ‘e, they are useful in re 
lieving an Irritated Throat, anu will render articulation 
easy. AS THERE ALE IMITATIONS, BE SURE TO oBtary 
THE GENUIN#. 16—lw 


; RECOMME\ DED by Physicians and Scientific Men. For 
Lungs and Throat. The Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, 
Get the genuine. Prices, $1 and 50 cents. 16-lw 








A Scre Remepy for CHILLS AND FEVER AYER's 
AGUE CURE never fails. 5-2w 


SPIRIT MYSTERIES.—Marvellous Feats of 
the DAVENPORT BroTHERS, &c., fully exposed and ex. 
plained in HANEY'S JOURNAL, of any newsdealer or 
Six Months on Trial to any NEW subscriber only % cts, 











JESSE Harry & Co., 119 Nassau St.; N.Y 
$100 Cash will be given for Original Puzzles. 


Art of Training Animals, a complete guide 
to br aking, taming and training all animals, including 
he wonderful feats of all “trick” animals. — 210 pages, @ 
illustrations, 50 cts. Watchmaker and Jeweler's Manual, 
25. Soapmaker'’s Manual, 25. Horseshocr’s Manual, 25, 
Guide te Authorship, 50. Self Cure_of Stammering, 35, 
Home Recreations, 25. 1000 Money Making Secrets, 25. 
Rogues and Rogueries of N. 
book, 25.  Ventriloquism, 15. 

16 3weop 








-, 25. Phonographic Hand 
Painter's Manual, 50, 
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Cross.Ley's RETIFORM BrvUSssELS.—The Greatest Sac- 
rifice yet- 70 cts. per yard. An invoice of these goods 
just opened, and will be sold at retail at the above low 
prices. These carpets are of tre closest texture, made 
of fine wool, neat and beautiful figures, and the most 
permanent colors. On account of the low price and ra) 
id sale, customers are reminded these carpets will be on 
hand but a few days Joun J. PRASLEY & Co., §j 
Washington Street, Boston. 





SPANISH MaTTINGS.—A new article for hotels, saloons, 
business offices, &c., for sale at two shillings per yard- 
about halt price Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Wasb- 
ington Street, Boston. 


TAPESTRY BrvssEts CArpets.—An invoice of new 
patterns just received. For sale at less than market pri- 
ces. JOHN J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington Street, 
Boston. 





CARPETS —Three-Ply, Superfine Stair Carpetings, 
Bockings, Rugs, Mats, &c., at unprecedented low prices, 
Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington Street, Boston, 

*15—4w 


A Fraud upon Housekeepers. 
The success attending the sale of Pyle's Dietetic Sale- 
ratus during the past ten years, has made it a staple ar- 
ticle, that is sold about as close as flour or sugar. But 
among the grocerymen there are those who resort to 
very disreputable means to dissuade their customers 
from the use of this celebrated article, for the purpose of 
supplying something cheaper, from which they derive 
larger profit. Housekeepers do themselves great injustice 
by submitting to such imposition, and incur the risk of 
consuming unwholesome if not dangerous material, 
whieh, though pleasing to the eye, may be very unfit to 
enter into our daily bread. 
Pyle's Saleratus is always put up in pound packages, 
and they that persist in getting it will never have oeca- 
sion to regret the effort. All first-class Grocers keep it. 
JAMES PYLE, 


Manufacturer, New York. 


Is the Best, the Most PopULAR and the CHEAPEST 
Magazine published. ; 
It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Arti- 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, IlJustrations, 
etc., etc., etc. 
Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specimen 
copies and premium list sent on reoeint of six cents. 
Address 0. A. ROORBACH, 
102 Nassau Street, New York. 
Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 14-tfeop 
HOw TO GET PATENTS 
IS FULLY EXPLAINED in a Pamphlet of 168 
pages, just issued by M hay # Co. 37 Park Row, N.Y. 


SE) EE. 
MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scientific 
American, the best mechanical paper 
in the world, (25 Years Experience), 
PATENTS—have taken More Patents, and ex 
amined More Inventions, thanany 
other agency. Send sketch and de 
scription for opinion. 
NO CHARGE. 
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BLISS’S SELECT GARDEN SEEDS. 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 
Nos. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Importers, Growers and Dealers in Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, Horticultural Imple- 
ments and Garden Requisites, 

Would inform their friends and the public that the 
Sixteenth Annunt Edition of their I.lustrated 
Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Flower 
and Kitchen G-rden, is now ready for distr 

bution. 

No pains or expense has been s 
edition to make it the most complete wor 
ever published in this country. 

It contains 120 pages of closely printed matter; Ur 
wards of Two Mondred Chiwe Engrovine s of Favor 
Fliers and Vegetable , and two beautifully colore’ 
Lithozraphs of the celebrated Li/tum Aura‘um, ands 
group of Prize Pansies; and a descriptive list of up- 
wards of 70 Taousawa species and varieties of Flower 
and Veg table Seeds, including all the novelties of _ 
past season, with directions for their culture; also, a lis! 
of upwards of Ove Nundred Varieries of Choice Glade 
lus; with many other Summer Flowering Bulbs, 0° 
much useful information upon the subject of gardeniné 
generally. 

A copy will be mailed to al’ applicants enclosing 
twenty foe ernts; cnstomers supplied without charge. 
| ress,  -B. K. BLI Sy 
*13—4w P. O. Box 5712, New York. 


VINEGAR. 22°52 
CIDER, WINE, MO- 
® LASSES, OR SOR- 


GHUM, in Ten Hours, without using drugs. 
For Circulars, address F. |. SAGE, Vinegar Malet 


red in preparing this 
or the kind 











Four turns to an a) Sold at stores. 
16— D. H. WHITTEMORE, Mfr., Worcester, Ms. 


Cromwell, Conn, 
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